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INFORMAL MEETING 
An Informal Meeting will be held on Tuesday, 12 
December, at 5.30 p.m., when Mr. T. P. Bennett will 
read a paper on The Architect and Organisation in 
Post-War Building. 


THE A.B.S. APPEAL 1944-5 


Every alternate year the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
appeals to members for support. This year a special appeal is 
being made by Mr. Percy Thomas, whose letter we print below :— 

Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 
November 1944 
Sir, 

Owing to the paper shortage, the Architects’ Benevolent Society is not 
issuing a personal appeal by post to Architects this year. 

This does not mean, however, that money is not needed. In fact, 
our funds have never been adequate for the relief required, and at the 
present time we most urgently need more donations, and more subscriptions, 
so that we may help the many sad cases of distress and difficulty which 
now come before us. 

In addition to the usual applications, we have also to deal with problems 
aising out of the war, such as breakdowns due to war strain, losses caused 
by enemy action, and temporary difficulties after discharge from war 
service. 

The close of the year is apt to seem a sad, depressing time. How 
much more so to those who have the additional burdens of age, ill-health 
and poverty? May I ask that every Architect shall consider this letter 
as a personal appeal to him or her, and will respond by sending a con- 
tribution, no matter how small, as a Christmas gift for Architects and 
Ar-hitects’ Assistants and their families who are in great need. 

Guts should be sent to me at 66 Portland Place. 

1/1 who give will be helping a very valuable and necessary work. 

Yours faithfully, 
PERCY E. THOMAS, 
President, 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
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THE U.S. ARCHITECTS’ FUND FOR THE R.I.B.A. 


In the first year of the war the architects of our sister society, 
the American Institute of Architects, sent the A.B.S. a donation 
to be used to help architects and their families who had suffered 
through the war. The fund has now been exhausted and the 
President and Treasurer of the A.B.S. have written to the 
President of the New York Chapters of the A.I.A. as follows :— 


Dear Sir, 

With a grant made at a recent Council meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society, the money so kindly collected and sent to us by 
the Architects of America, for the relief of Architects and their families 
in difficulties owing to the war, has now been expended and the Fund 
wound up. 


We think that you may be interested to know the kind of help we 
were able to give from the Fund, and I therefore attach a list of the - 
cases dealt with. All these arose as a result of the war, and the 
immediate help provided alleviated much hardship, and in most cases 
enabled the recipients to get on their feet again. It has been a real 
godsend to some of the victims of the flying bomb, as well as to those 
who suffered in the earlier raids. 


Those who have thus benefited from the Fund have expressed their 
deep gratitude for the practical sympathy and timely aid offered by 
the American Architects, and we should like to join our thanks to 
theirs, for giving us this opportunity of bringing help to those in need. 


Yours sincerely, 


Percy E. THomas, 


President, Royal Institute of British Architects. 
President, Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


H. S. GoopHART-RENDEL, 
Hon. Treasurer, Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


The President, 

New York Chapter. 

American Institute of Architects, 
115 East 4oth Street, 

New York. 
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Extracts from the list of cases referred to in the A.B.S. letter: 
U.S. ARCHITECTS’ FUND FOR THE R.I.B.A. 
Cases Assisted 


1. ARCHITECT, practice completely lost owing to the war; age 
above the limit for Government work. His daughter’s business 
also closed by the war. Wife’s nerves affected by air raids. 

A grant enabled him to pay debts and to carry or until he 
obtained work. 

2. ARCHITECT, health broke down owing to privations suffered 
in German prison camp and during escape to England. In 
hospital for over a year. 

A grant helped to maintain his family until he recovered and 
resumed work. 

3. ARCHITECT, house bombed and most of his possessions lost. 
He had already lost much during previous raids. 

Supplementary aid was given towards setting up a new home. 

4. ARCHITECT, totally paralysed, had been elected to a vacancy 
in a permanent Home. Admission now delayed owing to the 
bombing of the Home. 

Maintenance grant provided to tide him over the waiting period. 

5. WIDOW with two young children. Husband died from over- 
work on A.R.P. Rescue in heavy raids. 

Grant for maintenance provided until arrangements had been 
made for the family’s future. 

6. WIDOW, lost everything in air raid. Son also lost his possessions. 

Financial aid was given to tide her over the immediate 
emergency. 

WIDOW with two small children. Now working in Tank factory : 

unable to have her children living with her owing to long hours 

and raids. 
Grant made to help maintain them in suitable home. 

8 WIDOW with two children. Husband died from overwork on 
reconstruction of London. 

Grant made for maintenance until able to support herself. 

g. WIFE of ARCHITECT who is in Mental Hospital owing to the 
last war. House and possessions completely destroyed by flying 
bomb. 

Grant for maintenance provided pending her arrangements 
for a future home. 

10. ORPHAN of ARCHITECT. In very poor circumstances owing 
to the war. Eager to train as an Architect. 

Grants made for vocational training. 
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JOURNAL INDEX AND BINDING 

The fifty-first volume of the 3rd Series of the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL 
was completed with the October issue. 

The Index to Volume 51 is published separately and 
will be sent free without further request to all who 
received it last year. Those who want the index and 
do not receive copies by the end of December should 
write to the Editor. 

It will be possible to provide bound volumes as in previous 
years, though the difficulties of getting binding orders fulfilled are 
considerable. 

Orders should be addressed to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. The 
styles are as follows: Bound in paper sides and with strong 
linen back, 3s. 6d., post free. Bound in buckram boards, gilt 
lettering, 7s. Binding cases for use in binding members’ own 
loose copies, 4s. 6d. 

We shall be glad to receive back loose numbers from members 
who receive bound volumes. 


EMERGENCY REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE IN THE 
LONDON AREA 
A STATEMENT ON THE UsE OF ARCHITECTS 

Architects are not being fully used in the emergency work of 
repairing London houses. This fact has been reported to the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects who wished 
to know what had been the result of their offer of help, made 
some time ago to Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, Chairman of the 
War Damage Commission, who is directing the organisation of 
this work. 

This offer was made at an early stage of the emergency when 
the urgent need for proper organisation of repair work was being 
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discussed. The Council of the Royal Institute had prepared a 
list of 140 London architects who were available for examinins; 
houses and directing repair work. It was pointed out to Si- 
Malcolm Trustram Eve that economy of labour and materials 
would result if practising architects were engaged to organis- 


definite programmes of repair work and that the services of 


architects would be of special help in connection with mor: 
serious structural repairs to houses and their reconditioning. 
scheme for organising this work on the basis of a systemati 
survey was outlined to Sir Malcolm. 

The Council were informed that these offers of help had been 
conveyed by Sir Malcolm to the Local Authorities in the London 
area who are responsible for the work in their respective localities. 
The Council have now been told that on the evidence in the 
possession of the Institute it is correct to say that only in a smail 


number of cases have Local Authorities availed themselves of 


the services of architects in private practice. 


RESTORATION OF WAR DAMAGED HOUSES 


The attention of members is drawn to Circular 158/44 which 
has been sent to local authorities by the Ministry of Health. This 
deals with the rebuilding of houses which have been destroyed as 
the result of enemy action and are subject to a “* cost of works ~ 
payment, whether owned by the local authority or otherwise, and 


the scheme is intended to apply to areas where programmes ot 


work under the general scheme of house repair are completed and 
local labour is likely to be available. 

For the present the arrangements will be confined to houses 
which can be rebuilt at a cost not exceeding £1,500. 

Private owners who wish to rebuild their own totally destroyed 
houses should submit applications for a building licence to the 
Regional Licensing Officer. ‘ 


SITING OF THE EMERGENCY FACTORY-MADE 
HOUSES 


The services of members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies 
have been offered to the Minister of Health in assisting local 
authorities with the work of preparing layouts of the sites for 
the emergency factory-made houses. 

Lists of firms in all parts of the country willing to undertake 
such work have been compiled, and the Practice Committee 
of the R.I.B.A. have been requested to prepare a suitable scale 
of fees. 


MEMBERS SERVING WITH THE FORCES 
KILLED 
ALABASTER, R. A. [9.], Flying Officer R.A.F. 
Ketty, W. E. [A.], Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
Rosertson, R. A. [S.], Lieut. R.E. (Airborne). 
Topp, P. M. [S.], Pilot Officer R.A.F. 
Tranmer, E. W. [S.], Flight-Sgt. R.A.F. 
PRISONERS OF |WAR 
Wricut, E. S. [S.], Gnr. R.A. 

Lieut. A. R. Larne, R.E. [S.], whose name was published in 
the JourRNAL for February 1942 as a Prisoner of War, has now 
been repatriated. 

DECORATIONS AND DISTINCTIONS 
Hem, W. R. [A.], Capt. R.E. Mentioned in Despatches. 
NO LONGER IN THE FORCES 
CunnincHaM, J. J. [A.], Lieut. R.E. 
Kerr, J. A. [A.], Major R.A.E. 


NEW WAR DAMAGE DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
The War Damage Commission has appointed Mr. W. H. 
Ansell, [F.], M.C., P.P.R.I.B.A., A.R.E., as Deputy Commissioner 
for the London (South-West) Region in succession to Mr. E. 
Vincent Harris, [F.], O.B.E., R.A., who recently resigned. 
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Sir Ian Mac Alister replying to the speeches at the Fesmuin. From lefi to right : Mr. 


Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada ; 
Acting Secretary; 


Sir Ian MacAlister; 
and Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Hon. Treasurer. 


The Rt. Hon. 
D. Spragg, 


Michael Waterhouse, Hon. Secretar) : 
The President; Mr. C. 


THE PRESENTATION TO SIR IAN AND LADY 
MACALISTER 


On Wednesday, 18 October 1944 The President in the Chair 


Ihe full report of the presentation to Sir Ian MacAlister is 
printed on the following pages. The ceremony was held in the 


Jarvis Meeting Room on the day of a Council meeting when a 


large number of members of Council from Allied Societies 
throughout the country were able to attend. Not since peace 
days has so large and representative a body of the membership 
been present at a Portland Place meeting. As the President 
pointed out, the occasion was possibly unique in drawing to an 
Institute meeting all the living past-presidents, Sir Banister 
Fletcher, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel and Mr. 
W. H: Ansell, each of whom added his personal tribute to Sir 
lan’s great work for the profession over a period in which, as 
Sir lan was able to say, he had known personally two-thirds 
of all the presidents in the whole history of the R.I.B.A. 


Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, Hon. Treasurer, has made the follow- 
ing report on the collection of subscriptions towards the gift :— 

The invitation to join in the presentation to Sir lan MacAlister 
on his retirement was issued to members throughout the Empire 
in October 1943 and met with an immediate and wide welcome. 
Many letters of appreciation were received, nearly 1,900 subscrip- 
tions being made by all classes of the R.I.B.A. membership, 
including members of the allied societies and students. It was 
particularly pleasing to receive so many letters from members 
overseas. Subscriptions continue to come in and a final state- 
ment will be made later. 

The subscriptions so far received made it possible to present 
an address and a cheque for £1,410 to’Sir Ian MacAlister, with 
a silver rose bowl and cover to Lady MacAlister specially designed 
and made by Mr. A. R. Emerson. 


THE ADDRESS 


The Address to Sir Ian was inscribed on vellum by Miss Rosemary Ratcliffe, Member 


of the Society of Scribes and Illuminators. 


ADDRESS PRESENTED TO SIR IAN 


It read as follows : 


MACALISTER ON HIS RETIREMENT FROM 


THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE R.I.B.A. 
The President and Council express to you 
IAN MacALISTER 
the sincere regret felt by all members of the Royal Institute of British Architects that the 
year 1943 marks the end of your thirty-six years of distinguished service as their Secretary. 
To you, during these years, the honour and welfare of this Institute have been the aim 
and guiding principle of your work, your energies and your life. 


Wide in remembrance ; 


wise and farseeing in forethought ; 


your knowledge, your 


experience, your singleness of purpose, have been an ever present help to the different 
generations of architects who have directed and controlled the affairs of our profession 
during a period of much growth and many changing conditions. 

The eminence that you have achieved has been rewarded by our Sovereign Patron with 


the honour of Knighthood. 


Your devotion to the Institute has earned for you the lasting respect and friendship 


of many thousands of its members. 


(Signed) 


31 December 1943. 


Percy Tuomas, President. 
MIcHAEL WATERHOUSE, Honorary Secretary. 
L. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN, Honorary Treasurer. 
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The President: We meet to-day to pay honour to one who 
I think you will agree has been one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities in the hundred years’ history of this Institute. We all 
regret that this little ceremony has been so long delayed, but we 
are delighted that Sir Ian has recovered from his accident 
sufficiently to be present with us to-day. I am sorry that these 
proceedings are going to be rather rushed, but we felt that we 
ought to hold this little ceremony when the maximum number 
of members of the Council and of the Allied Societies would be 
able to be present. Travelling is so difficult in these days, 
that we thought it would be an advantage to make this meeting 
coincide with one of our ordinary meetings. 

When we decided about a year ago to make a little presentation 
to Sir Ian on his departing from us, the response from members 
of the Institute was immediate and widespread—from Fellows, 
Associates, Licentiates and Students, as well as from many 
members of the Allied Societies, both here and overseas—and 
has enabled us to present to Sir Ian an Address and a Cheque, 
and to Lady MacAlister a Rose Bowl, which I hope to have 
the opportunity of handing to her presently. 

I should like, before I proceed, to pay a tribute to one who has 
been largely responsible for the machinery or organising and 
arranging this little presentation, namely, our Treasurer, Mr. 
Sullivan. 

_ This is obviously an occasion when almost all of you would 
like to pay a tribute to ‘‘ Mac,” but, unfortunately, time will not 
permit, and we have drawn up a little programme so that we can 
receive tributes from representative members of our Institute. 
In the case of one class, however, I am going to ask all the members 
of it to say a few words. I refer to the Past-Presidents. I should 
think it is almost unique that in this room at the present moment 
are all the living Past-Presidents of the Royal Institute. I shall 
have to ask them to limit their remarks to five minutes each, 
because other people also want to pay their tribute to Mac, 
but I feel I must ask each of them to say a word, because probably 
no one knows better than a Past-President the great service 
which Sir Ian has rendered to the Royal Institute. 

I now call upon Senior Past-President Sir Banister Fletcher. 


Sir Banister Fletcher (President 1929-31): I am very 
pleased to be here to-day, as a Past-President, to testify to our 
regard for Sir Ian MacAlister, to thank him for the work that 
he has done for the R.I.B.A., and to say how glad we are to 
see him here after his recent accident. 

In order to be well within the five minutes allotted to me, I 
will just recall hurriedly and briefly the thirty-six years during 
which Sir Ian has been our secretary and refer very shortly to 
some of the great work which he has carried through in further- 
ance of the ideas of this Royal Institute. 

In 1910 Sir Ian carried out to a large extent the organisation of 
the Town Planning Congress of that year, which I think first 
publicly focused attention upon the importance of town and 
country planning, which has been carried on so much since then. 
Following that, in fairly rapid succession, came the International 
Congress on Architectural Education in 1924, the amalgamation 
of the Society of Architects with the Institute in 1925, the passing 
of the Registration Acts of 1931 and 1938, and the rebuilding 
of the headquarters and the celebration of the centenary of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1934. There have been also many other out- 
standing movements during Sir Ian’s secretaryship, including the 
organisation and the advance of architectural education ; the 
fostering of the network of allied societies, which has been of such 
great importance to the architectural profession throughout the 
country and indeed the Empire and by means of which the 
Institute has carried its influence and guidance into the furthest 
parts of the world ; and the organisation of the fine library which 
we possess here. I remember the skill which Sir Ian MacAlister 
showed in extracting a small sum out of my own well-worn 
pocket, when I was on the Council of the Institute, in order to 
enable the catalogue to be printed. Those matters, as well as 
the conditions regarding architectural competitions, the matters 
of contract and so on, are a few of the many great works to which 
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Sir Ian devoted his energies in furtherance of the interests >f 
the R.I.B.A. and the profession. 

With regard to the period when I was President of the Institute, 
in looking back upon those two years of hard work, much u:- 
commercial travelling and various functions, I can truly say 
that if it had not been for Sir Ian’s help, encouragement and 
advice I should not have been able to carry out my duties 
properly. 

We wish a happy retirement to Sir Ian and also to Lady 
MacAlister, who has been so much to Sir Ian during all these 
years and has been nursing him through his late dangerous 
illness. We hope that they will have a period of leisure which 
will be all the more enjoyable because they will both know that 
it is well earned, for Sir lan more than any other man has helped 
to build up on sure foundations the superstructure of this great 
imperial society, the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M. (Past-President 1933-35): | 
am very pleased and proud to add my bouquet to the many that 
will be given to Sir Ian this afternoon. He is known and appre- 
ciated with affectionate regard by a very large number of archi- 
tects and others, not only throughout the United Kingdom but 
even throughout the Empire. We all know what the Institute 
owes to Mac, as he is affectionately called. During his bong 
term of office he has seen the Institute expand enormously, 
and a great deal of its increase in influence and prestige we owe 
to his energy and his marvellous personality, which has won so 
many a battle in the past. 

I should like especially to express to-day the debt that is owed 
by the Presidents of this Institute to Sir Ian. I do not think 
anyone who has not acted as President can realise what a tower 
of strength he was in a somewhat difficult situation. When a 
new President came on the scene, with which he was com- 
paratively unfamiliar, Sir Ian was able to put him right and see 
that he did not make any bad mistakes. 
great support and help to the Presidents of the Institute, and | 
am sure that every President will echo my opinion in that 
respect. 

I travelled a good deal with Sir Ian throughout the country 
during my term of office, attending conferences and dinners, 
and so on, and I was always amazed at the patience with which 
he sustained the flood of funny stories that he heard time and 
time again at these functions. I used to sympathise with him, 
because as he travelled about he heard the same stories so often. 
If I told a story in Manchester I thought I was fairly safe in 
telling the same story in Plymouth, and I was as a rule, because 
no one was at both meetings except poor Mac. I always 
appreciated his patience in that respect. 

I feel a special pleasure in paying this little tribute to Sir Ian, 
because it was during my term of office as President that His 


Majesty recognised Sir Ian’s long and valuable service to the - 


Institute and all that the Institute stands for by conferring upon 
him the honour of knighthood. I feel that this recognition was 
not only an honour to the outstanding personality of Sir Ian but 
also an honour to the architectural profession as a whole. 

I should like to conclude my remarks by simply saying: 
** Thank you, Mac, for all you did for me personally.” 


Captain H. S. Goodhart-Rendel (President 1937-39): ! 
suppose that those whose labours bring them frequently within 
these walls must by now be getting accustomed to an Institute 
without Sir Ian MacAlister, but that is an idea which I at a 
distance find it hard to accept as a fact. Often on the barrack 
square my memory flits back to an art that used to exist, called 
Architecture, and to the strenuous days when Sir Ian and | 
worked together in its service. When they tell me that the art 
survives I naturally picture Sir Ian in his room, keeping it in 
order. I think of the Institute’s many activities being watched 
by him in that Operations Room, whence in the past have come 
plans of so many successful attacks, counter-attacks and invest- 
ments. Yet, apparently, he is no longer there! These are 
strange times in which we live. 


Sir Ian was a very. 
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‘in England say, ‘‘ easy on the eye.” 
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\.y eyes assure me, however, that Sir Ian is here to-day, so he 


can be told by us of the affection and admiration with which we 
reg..d him. He has so many young friends that he will be 
ren. mbered for a very long time wherever architects meet. 
Anca when the last of those have died other young men will gaze 
upo. Sir Ian’s portrait and tell what they have heard of him. 
What they will have heard will be of a life spent. unstintingly 
in ‘ue cause of architecture, and of knowledge, energy, and 
wis¢om constantly given to uphold the dignity of our profession. 
They will have heard of the success with which this devotion 
was rewarded, of the staff led, of the Committees inspired, and 


of tie officers sometimes coaxed into doing what they should. 

It was always Sir Ian’s peculiar gift to see clearly what was 
the will of the majority of our vast society of members, and to see 
no \ess Clearly when minority activities could be salutary and 
when they must be merely destructive. No false sense of security 
ever tempted him to avert a fight when a decision was necessary, 
but :ow much needless strife has been prevented by his counsel ! 

It was my privilege to take the helm of the Institute for the 
two last years of this war’s gestation, years clamorous with foolish 
voices crying ‘‘ Peace, peace’? when there was no peace. I 
remember saying, in one of the many speeches that it was then 
my obligation to make, that the danger threatening our civilisation 
might submerge our art as completely as that art had been sub- 
merged in ancient days when Rome fell. I think Sir Ian must 
have felt then, as I did, that his life’s work of organisation might 
soon be blotted out as though it had never been. Now that we 
face a happier prospect I pray that he may find some comfort 
for the great griefs which the war has brought him in the thought 
that the Institute will go forward from the point at which he 
left it, guiding that noble profession which more than any other 
will repair our ills and re-establish our well-being. 

In losing Sir Ian the Institute has lost a benefactor, and every 
member of the Institute has lost not a friend, because Sir Ian is 
the friend for life of every one of us here, but the presence and 
collaboration of that friend in our collective labours. 

We are met to-day to do honour to Sir Ian and we therefore 
speak of and to him in a style befitting the occasion. What we 
really want to say is: “‘ You’re a grand man, Mac, and you’ve 
done a grand job, and we know it.” : 


Mr. W. H. Ansell (President 1940-43): My own memory 
of Sir Ian goes back as far as Sir Banister Fletcher’s ; it goes 
back for thirty-six years. It was in 1907 that W. J. Locke, 
who had been struggling manfully for some time against ever- 
increasing prosperity, succumbed to the continued success of 
The Morals of Marcus and resigned the office of Secretary of the 
Institute. It was in 1908 that the President announced that 
Mr. G. Ian MacAlister had been appointed to the vacant position 
of Secretary. He was received with very great cordiality. He 
was obviously young, enthusiastic, and, as the American soldiers 
Those of us who were 
young welcomed him as one of ourselves, the middle-aged 
welcomed him with friendliness, and the really old, who quite 
naturally and properly looked with suspicion on anything new, 
reserved their judgment. I remember Mr. William Woodward, 
at the first annual meeting after Mac’s appearance, looking at 
him with a rather suspicious eye and saying in a hollow voice : 
“The proof of the pudding will be in the eating.” I cannot 
congratulate Mr. Woodward on his choice of simile, for anything 
less pudding-like than Mac in all his ways it would be indeed 
difficult to imagine. 

_ Two things impressed me during Mac’s term of office here. 
One was his selfless devotion to the Institute. He was an 


Instiiute man first and last. It was sometimes difficult to find 
what his personal preferences were, and it was only when one 
met ‘im socially outside or heard him broadcast that one realised 
how wide his sympathies and interests were. They were never 
alloved to interfere with his devotion to this Institute. The 


second thing that impressed me was Mac’s sympathy and patience 
vith all of us. There are very few of us who have not at one 
time or another been amongst what we might call the R.I.B.A.’s 


wit! 
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** lunatic fringe.” Sir Ian, even though he realised that, showed 
sympathy and patience with all our suggestions. Knowing 
him fairly well, I would not say that patience was one of the 
gifts with which he was naturally endowed at birth, but he 
managed to acquire it in a marvellous degree, and the kindness 
that he has shown to all of us is something for which we are 
particularly grateful. 

I came in as President when Mac was fairly well set, at a time 
of stress and strain in this Institute, and he nursed me through a 
pretty long innings against bowling that was deadly and some- 
times quite definitely body-line against the architectural pro- 
fession. But we managed to get through. It was rather dis- 
concerting when someone whom we thought was on our side 
came on to the field, not with a refreshing drink, but in order to 
put in a fast one from an entirely unexpected quarter. However, 
we got through that too, and finally Mac, having nursed me very 
tenderly through this period and helped me along in a won- 
derful manner, when the time came, retired triumphantly, 
undaunted and undefeated. 

Looking back over a long period of professional life is not an 
unmixed pleasure. There are certain sentences in the General 
Confession that appear to fit our case with peculiar and rather 
distressing appropriateness, but I should like to assure Mac 
that he need not trouble about those. He may give to himself 
this tribute : ‘‘ I have fought the good fight.” 

As one of the Past-Presidents, I should like to assure Sir Ian 
that we wish him a long period of leisure and that he takes into it 
not only our admiration, our respect and our gratitude but also 
our undying affection. 


Mr. Hubert Worthington (Vice-President 1943): It is my 
great privilege to add a few words to what has already been said, 
in such full measure, about Mac. 

I speak on behalf of the provincial members of the Institute, 
not forgetting those of our great Empire. 

In 1908, when he became secretary, and most of us were in 
our architectural cradles, and some of us were not even born, 
the R.I.B.A. was primarily a London body. Only an occasional 
squeak came from the country mice ; now they are a full chorus. 

Let the facts speak for themselves. In 1908 there were 2,194 
members, in 1944 there are 9,294. In 1908 there were 17 allied 
societies, now there are 21 with 53 branches. In 1908 there 
was one overseas society, now there are g with 25 branches. 
So that, in all, there are 30 societies and 78 branches, a total 
of 108. 

In this year of grace we have a provincial President, and three 
provincial Vice-Presidents, so that none can call the R.I.B.A. 
a mere privileged London class. It is a world-wide democratic 
institution, with an elected council of such a size that it is sur- 
prising that any business ever gets done ! 

Presidents came and went, councils came and went, but Mac, 
it seemed, went on for ever, maintaining continuity of policy, 
and steering with his wisdom and experience this weather- 
beaten old ship through its many stormy passages. We have 
indeed cause to be grateful to our skilful pilot, now that we drop 
him over the side for his well-earned rest. 

In times such as these, when all the world is in a state of flux, 
there is danger of revolutionary change. We must beware that 
we do not throw overboard what he has built up for us so wisely 
and laboriously. No man ever gave himself more whole- 
hearted to his task. The rising generation must realise, as we 
older ones do, that he has left them a great legacy. 

When Sir Ian retired, a wise and distinguished old man, well 
versed in affairs, said to me: ‘“‘ You architects have lost a model 
secretary, and I hope you realise it. I have often seen him 
working behind the scenes, getting everything set for a great 
occasion, and then he faded into the background and let others 
take the credit. That is the mark of a great secretary.” 

On the more personal side we find in Mac a largeness of 
heart, a genius for friendship, a gift for letter-writing of a remark- 
able order. He had an intimate knowledge of our strengths 
and failings that was staggering. He kept his hand on the pulse 
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of the profession in its widest ramifications. How often I have 
been amazed at his summing up of some new provincial President 
coming up to London to be duly tamed by his firm but gentle 
tact. I know what he did for me. Then think of his unfailing 
patience with the inevitable bores and time-wasters of a body 
such as this. He surely has earned a halo ! 

A great family man himself, he thought of the R.I.B.A. as 
one big family. We have our scraps and differences, our good 
and bad boys and girls, as all large families do, but we must 
unite when anyone assails us from outside. 

As we enjoy the blessing of a healthy digestion without being 
conscious of our internal organs, so it was with Mac. We took 
him for granted. He seemed a permanent part of our archi- 
tectural lives. 

Lord Westbury, the great advocate, as he sat down after 
making a moving speech in the Courts, was complimented by 
his junior: ‘‘ Sir, you made a deep impression on both Judge 
and jury’; to which he replied: ‘‘ Well, you take good care 
you do nothing to spoil that impression!’ I feel rather like 
that junior, coming as I -do after the array of Past-Presidents 
who spoke so eloquently before me. But at least I speak with 
sincerity and a full heart. If each and every one of us gives a 
fraction of the loyalty and hard work that Mac has given this 
Institute in his 36 years of faithful service, our great profession 
can go forward to the difficult and momentous opportunities 
ahead with courage and confidence. 


Mr. J. R. McKay (President of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland): It is with great personal pleasure that I 
avail myself of this opportunity, on behalf of the Royal Incorpora- 
tion of Architects in Scotland, to express our sincere and high 
appreciation of the incomparable personality of Sir lan MacAlister. 
Nothing that I can say will add to the lustre of the glowing 
tributes so ably expressed by all the preceding speakers. With 
these I am glad to be associated, and I endorse all they have said. 
However, I can state that we in Scotland, like one of our famous 
regiments, are “* second to none ”’ in our recognition of the high 
qualities so richly possessed by Sir Ian. We fully realise the 
magnitude of his devotion to his life’s work for the R.I.B.A. and 
that that work has been of epoch-making consequence to the 
whole of the architectural profession. Amongst all his triumphs 
of amalgamation with allied societies, his best stroke was the 
affiliation of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland to the 
R.I.B.A. We have never regretted it, and I am sure that the 
R.I.B.A. has not regretted it. The note of harmony established 
then by Sir Ian’s tact has never been disturbed. We are genuinely 
proud of our association and will do all in our power to contribute 
to the continued success of our joint efforts on behalf of our pro- 
fession. We are proud now to claim Sir Ian as the youngest 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland. 

My Incorporation always looked forward to the annual visit 
of the R.I.B.A. President, but no President in himself was complete 
unless he was accompanied by Sir Ian and Lady MacAlister. We 
hope that it will not be long before these visits occur again. 

In Lady MacAlister we have the power behind the throne, who 
by her generous care maintained the health of Sir Ian and lightened 
all his worries. In the words of our national bard, when he refers 
to the works of ‘‘ Auld Nature ”’: 


“Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O.” 


Sir [an has undoubtedly been blest with a perfect comrade who 
has contributed largely to his magnificent work for the R.I.B.A. 
and the architectural profession. 

Every member of my Incorporation rejoices at Sir Ian’s recovery 
from his accident, and we fervently hope that he and Lady 
MacAlister will be blest with good health long to enjoy their well- 
merited rest, which they have so genuinely earned. We hope, also, 
that this rest will be spent in an atmosphere of peace, which they 
have richly endowed by their noble sacrifice. 

If “for auld lang syne” Sir Ian and Lady MacAlister can 
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honour Scotland with a visit again, they will find that our welconie 
will be as real as ever. 


Mr. Michael Waterhouse (Hon. Secretary): Sir lan 
MacAlister, or, to use the more accustomed and intimate greeting 
which I prefer, Dear Mac, from me you cannot expect oratory 
such as you were accustomed to hear from the lips of my father, 
but, if you are willing to accept instead the simple expression 
of sincerity of heart, I, as the Honorary Secretary and, more 
personally, as a member of the third generation of a family of 
architects well known in our work for the Institute, would pay 
a grateful tribute to all that you have so freely and so devotedly 
given, with hand and head and heart, to architecture in general 
and to this, the leading corporate body of our profession, in 
particular. Well do I know, from those who came before me, 
from those around me now and from my own experience, 
how deep is the debt, how great the inspiration, that we, the 
honorary officers, members of Council and Committee workers 
of the R.I.B.A. and the general body of the Institute, owe to 
the high purpose which you have maintained constant through- 
out your years of devoted service, given so unfailingly to our 
cause, 


Mr. C. D. Spragg (Acting Secretary): The staff are most 


grateful for being allowed the privilege of joining in this tribute 
to Sir Ian for his great and distinguished services to the Institute 
over so many years. Some of us have been associated with him 
for the greater part of that time and can bear witness to his un- 
swerving and devoted loyalty to the best interests of the Institute. 
They have been years of great progress with many problems 
brilliantly solved. Mind you, I am not saying that there are not 
one or two babies still to carry. But we shall hope to continue 
and carry on Sir lan’s good work in the years to come. 

Before finishing these brief remarks, I should like to thank 
Sir Ian once again for his personal friendship and for innumerable 
acts of kindness through the long period in which we have worked 
together in the service of the Institute. And on behalf of all the 
staff I join with the previous speakers in wishing him and Lady 
MacAlister many years of happy and contented retirement and, 
may I add, no more accidents. 


The President: In addition to our own tribute to Sir lan, 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada wishes to pay honour 
to Mac and has conferred upon him its Honorary Fellowship 
and the Medallion which goes with that distinction. We are 
greatly privileged to-day in that the High Commissioner for 
Canada, the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, has come here to make 
the presentation on behalf of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada. We appreciate very much the High Commissioner's 
kindly action, and I should like to assure him that his presence 
here gives great pleasure not only to Sir Ian, but to all the 
members of our Institute. 


The Right Hon. Vincent Massey (High Commissioner for 
Canada) : I can assure you that it gives me very great pleasure 
indeed to be here this afternoon and to join, as I do most sincerely, 
in the tribute which is being paid to-day to Sir Ian MacAlister. 

As the President has just said, it is my honour and privilege, 
as Canadian representative here and as one of the Honorary 
Fellows of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, to 
present to Sir Ian this afternoon the Diploma and Medallion 
which symbolise membership of our Canadian Institute.° This 
award is an expression of the very deep gratitude which all the 
members of the architectural profession in Canada feel for the 
countless kindnesses which Canadian architects have received 
from Sir Ian MacAlister during his long term of office here, and, 
as the representative of Canada in this country, I should like to 
say how grateful we all are for what Sir Ian has done in forging 
new links and in strengthening personal ties between our two 
communities. 

I should like, with Sir Ian’s permission, to read to you the 
letter which was sent by Mr. Forsey Page, the President of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, to Sir Ian, to tell him 
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of the resolution passed by that Institute. The letter is as 
foliows 

** My dear Sir Ian, 

By resolution of the members of the R.A.I.C. in Annual Meeting 
c.sembled, I have the pleasure to ask your acceptance of Honorary 
Fellowship of the Institute, in recognition of your outstanding con- 
tribution to the advancement of the profession during your long service 
as Secretary to the RILB.A. 

In no field has your contribution brought greater return than in the 
welding together of the Architectural Societies of the Empire ; we pay 
iribute to your unfailing and courteous co-operation with this Institute. 

1 am glad to hear that you have made such progress towards recovery 
as will permit your participation in a little ceremony on the 18thof 
October, when the Fellowship Certificate and Medallion will be 
presented. I can be present in spirit only, but as President, on behalf 
of every member of the R.A.I.C., it is my privilege and duty to assure 
you of our affection and appreciation, and to wish you happiness and 
well-earned ease in the nearing days of peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
ForsEy PAGE, 
President.” 

{ now have much pleasure, Sir lan, in presenting you with the 
Certificate and Medallion of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada. 

The President then presented Sir Ian with the Address which 
is printed on page 3, reading it to the Meeting, and with the 
cheque for £1,410. 

Then he asked Lady MacAlister to accept the gift of a silver 
rose bowl, saying: Lady MacAlister, we should like you to 
accept this rose bow] as a small token of our regard for you. We, 
especially the Past-Presidents, know what your help and kindness 
have been to ‘“* Mac” through all these years. We remember 
many happy occasions, at conferences and festive gatherings, 
when you seemed to be a part of the Institute, and we hope this 
little gift will often remind you of those happy days. 


Sir Ian MacAlister: You will all admit that this is a rather 
overwhelming affair for me ; in fact, when I listened to all the 
kind things that were said by so many people I began to wonder 
whether it was really I whom they were talking about. But, 
overwhelming as it is, I confess that it is very delightful and I am 
thoroughly enjoying it. 

I happen to have had a rather unusual amount of experience 
of the characteristics of a great many professions. For more than 
fifty years I have known members of many professions—engineers, 
surveyors, librarians, secretaries, surgeons, physicians, barristers, 
solicitors—and all those professions have rather marked char- 
acteristics. In that period I have learned more about the char- 
acteristics of the architectural profession than about those of 
any other. I do not believe that anyone in this room has 
the slightest idea what are the outstanding characteristics of the 
architectural profession, but I know what they are. I had 
thirty-seven years’ evidence of them. The outstanding char- 
acteristics (I leave aside art and practice and so on) are generosity, 
friendliness and, above all, kindness. I have had so much kind- 
ness during the last thirty-seven years from architects, not only 
from end to end of this country but from end to end of the Empire, 
that kindness always stands out in my mind as the mark of the 
architect. 

I experienced kindness from the very beginning of my time 
here. When that very young man was appointed to the secretary- 
ship of the Institute at the end of 1907, I am sure some people 
were a little dubious about it, but as soon as I had been appointed 
they said : ‘‘ Oh, you had better come along and dine with us,” 
and they took me round the corner to the “ Burlington.”” Leonard 
Stokes gripped me by the arm and in characteristic Stokesian 
language gave me blunt advice about my job. We got to the 
~ Burlington ” and there I found myself in the middle of a group 
of new friends, very few of whom are alive now. There were 
Thomas Collcutt, in the chair, Ernest George, Leonard Stokes, 
Reginald Blomfield, Edwin Lutyens, Paul Waterhouse, John 
Slater, John Simpson and a host of others, and at once they 
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made me one of themselves and made me comfortable and happy. 

The R.I.B.A. is really a very great institution. It is not one of 
the biggest in wealth and numbers, but it is, in my considered 
opinion, the best of all in energy, vitality and public spirit. I 
can see the beginnings now of a quite baseless legend, the idea 
that the work of the last thirty-six years has been in some sense 
rather a ‘‘ one-man show.”’ I can see people attributing to me 
personally all that has happened in the last thirty-six years. 
That would be a complete illusion. If it were true it would be a 
very disastrous thing. It would point to a lack of vitality and 
organic power that would be disastrous to any profession or 
professional body. The simple fact is that the good work and 
the progress of the R.I.B.A. during this long period have been 
due to the constant devoted work of hundreds of members, 
Presidents, Councils and innumerable Committees working year 
by year towards the same end, generally with very little credit 
being given to them and most members knowing little abou! their 
work. If you want proof of that, look at what has happened 
in 1944. I resigned at the end of 1943. Was there any change ? 
The only change I have marked has been an increase in activity 
and energy. The great machine rolls on, and no one man, 
whatever may or may not be true about him, can claim the 
credit for all that is done or claim to have inspired it all. This 
is a great institution and it is doing great work, and that is due 
almost entirely to the efforts of all the people I have just men- 
tioned and to another body of people of whom I must speak, 
that is, the staff. I have known a great deal about professional 
institutions in my time, and I can say that throughout that 
period there is no body which has had so good, so devoted or so 
hard-working a staff as the R.I.B.A. has had, a staff always over- 
worked, always overstrained, but with such patience, cheerfulness 
and devotion as deserve the utmost gratitude of every member. 

For these generous gifts that I have received to-day I am 
intensely grateful. They in themselves are a more than ample 
reward for what I have tried to do for the Institute, and I can 
only say ‘‘ Thank you”’ to all those who have so kindly con- 
tributed to them. 

I have to thank you also on behalf of my wife. Our married 
life has almost exactly corresponded in time with my secretary- 
ship of the R.I.B.A. From the beginning of that time my wife 
has been one of the best friends of the Institute, and, though 
few people knew it, one of its best workers. She began working 
for the R.I.B.A. at the great Conference of 1g10. You can see 
her portrait in the Transactions for that year. Since then, at 
innumerable events of all sorts, at the functions of allied societies 
up and down the country, at conferences and social activities of 
all kinds, she has been a tower of strength to me, and she has 
also intensely enjoyed the work. The R.I.B.A. has become a 
very large part of her life. 

It has been a peculiar pleasure to me personally to receive at 
the hands of the High Commissioner this njagnificent tribute 
from the Canadian Institute, because more than forty-two years 
ago I was an officer in the Canadian Army. A young friend of 
mine named Mackenzie King had just received his first appoint- 
ment at Ottawa and I had just been received in Toronto by that 
great Empire citizen, Dr. George Parkin. So through all these 
years my feeling for Canada has been constant and intense. 
One of my greatest pleasures has been the knowledge that I 
was able to do something towards the creation of the great Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada in 1908, and I have had the 
pleasantest possible relations with it ever since. The honour 
which that Institute has conferred upon me is one of the things 
that I shall particularly treasure in my retirement. I need not 
say how grateful I am to Mr. Massey personally, a busy man, 
for giving up so much time to a purely personal affair like this, 
and I am deeply indebted to him. 

Finally, I have to express my particular thanks to those who 
have spoken to-day, especially to the Past-Presidents, who have 
been my kind masters through so many years. The R.I.B.A. 
is 110 years old, and I have known personally two-thirds of its 
Presidents. That makes me seem a Methuselah, but it is 
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arithmetically correct. I have known personally twenty-four 
of the Presidents, and they are an extraordinarily interesting 
group of men. I was making up a list of them this morning— 
all different, all interesting, all full of individual character. 
I have to thank the Presidents for the more than kind words that 
they have said about me. 


I also have to thank Mr. Worthington, a very old friend of 
mine, for his kind words on behalf of the allied societies, and my 
old friend Mr. Jack McKay for his tribute from Scotland, which 
I intensely appreciate. I am also deeply indebted to Mr. 
Waterhouse, who, as Honorary Secretary, knew all my faults 
and all my secrets and forgave the faults, and to Mr. Spragg, 
who spoke on behalf of the staff. My indebtedness to the staff 
cannot be exaggerated. No professional body, to my knowledge, 
has had an abler, more hard-working or more devoted staff 
than those people who bolstered me up during my period of 
service here. They covered up my deficiencies and helped me 
in every possible way. I am more grateful to them than any 
member of the R.I.B.A. can be. 

This, of course, is a very great occasion for me. I can say 
quite truly that it is the greatest occasion in my life, and I shall 
look back upon it, as the hair grows less and the back grows more 
crooked, with more and more pleasure and pride. 

I am not saying ‘‘ Good-bye”’ to the R.I.B.A. You have 
done me the honour of making me an Honorary Associate, and 
1 am going to use the privileges which that gives me. You will 
see an old man creeping in and taking a modest seat at the back at 
your lectures, exhibitions, and so on. You can depend upon that. 

In conclusion, I should like to say to those who have spoken 
this afternoon, to those who have contributed and to all those 
who have helped : ** On behalf of my wife and myself, | thank 
you with all my heart.” 

The proceedings then terminated. 


A LETTER FROM MR. GEORGE HICKS, M.P. : 

The following additional tribute to Sir Ian was received from 
Mr. George Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Works: 

Ministry of Works, 
Lambeth Bridge House, 
London, S.E.1. 
The President, 17 October 1944. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
66 Portland Place, W.1. 

Dear Percy THomas,—I am writing to tell you how very much 
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I regret that I shall not be able to join with you to-morrow in 
doing homage to Sir Ian MacAlister. I had arranged to keep 
myself free for this pleasant occasion, but at the last minute an 
unforeseen development will make it impossible for me t 
come. 


It was not until after the last war that I really got to kncw 
MacAlister in person. By that time he had already served the 
Institute for more than a decade. I remember in those year 
he was giving a great deal of his time to two problems, tr 
solution of which was a necessary preliminary to the Statutor 
Registration of Architects ; I mean the training and educatior 
of the architect, and the amalgamation into one of the tw 
professional bodies then existing. I am afraid the young men 
of to-day are apt to take registration with all that it involve 
perhaps too much for granted, but we who can look back twenty 
years and more can see what a long and difficult path its champions 
had to tread. 


Though I came to have a great deal to do with registration 
in Parliament at a later stage of this enterprise, my recollections 
of MacAlister in the early years after the war are mostly associated 
with other matters. My mind goes back, for example, to 2 
paper on a national house-building service by the late Major 
Harry Barnes. I took part with some relish in the discussior 
that followed, as I believe my friend Sir Ernest Simon did also 
There were many good meetings at the R.I.B.A. at that tim: 
and during the years that followed, and if a high standard 0 
interest and liveliness was generally reached, I feel sure it wa 
very much MacAlister’s doing. 


But behind all this daily business of committees, discussions 
and conferences, a more solid achievement was slowly being buili 
up. The Institute, from being a London club, was growing 
up into a world-wide organisation which included every type ¢ 
official and the rank and file of junior men. We know the bulk 
of the work was being done by devoted Presidents, members 0! 
council and committee members, but the plan, the purpose an¢ 
the steady continuous drive was a vital contribution which 
MacAlister made. 


As a life-long member of the building industry, | admire an¢ 
envy this long record of service on the part of a great official 
As an honorary associate of the Institute, I owe a personal deb: 
of gratitude which I feel I shall never be able to repay. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEorRGE Hicks. 
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THE WORK AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 


MINISTRY OF TOWN 


AND COUNTRY 


PLANNING 


MR. W. S. MORRISON, MINISTER OF TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Part of a speech to the Town and Country Planning Summer School at St. Andrews, 
September, 1944 


find myself, he said, addressing a varied and expert audience, 
wich includes both professional planners, and, I note with 
pleasure, many elected representatives of local authorities. 
Planning is a vast subject. I cannot hope, especially before 
suc!: an audience, to deal with it comprehensively in a short 
address. I propose, therefore, to speak for a few minutes on 
on aspect of the problem which has at the moment a particular 
importance for me, and may, I think, be of some interest to 
you—I mean the internal structure of my own Ministry. In 
those happy days when we were able to undertake pleasure 
cruises, whether round our own coasts or over wider seas, we were, 
I hope, conscious of the changing panorama visible to us from 


the vessel’s deck. But I must confess that for my part, however 


beautiful might be the scenery, I was never happy until I had 
becn down to the engine-room, generally conducted by a Scots- 
man, and had satisfied myself, however superficially, as to the 
mechanical component of the whole complex situation. I do 
not think I serve you better than by taking you down to the 
engine-room of this newly-launched ship. 


We are, even in this time of quickly multiplying Departments, 
a young Ministry. It was only in February of last year that the 
Department was set up under the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning Act, which lays upon the holder of my office “* the duty 
of securing consistency and continuity in the framing and execu- 
tion of a national policy with respect to the use of land throughout 
England and Wales.’’ We inherited, of course, the tradition, 
and some of the experienced personnel, of the old Planning 
Division of the Ministry of Health ; but with new perspectives 
opening before us, and the peculiar problems created by the war 
crying out for solution, it has, of course, been necessary to lay 
the foundations of a fully-fledged Department of State, capable of 
expansion to meet the unprecedented, and largely incalculable, 
demands of the future. In considering the details of our 
organisation, therefore, it is necessary constantly to bear in mind 
the tact that we are as yet only in the initial stages of a long 
process of development. An element of the experimental 
inevitably enters into our organisation, and in forming our 
judgments we cannot always bring to bear the criteria that 
are applicable in old-established Departments where all is fixed 
and settled. 


The Divisions of the Ministry 


The Ministry of Town and Country Planning is divided, 
under its Ministerial and permanent chiefs, into a number of 
Divisions, each of which is in charge of an administrative officer 
holding the rank of Principal Assistant Secretary. In this we 
follow the common form of Government Departments. The 
proportions and nature of these Divisions present, however, 
certain somewhat unusual features, which reflect our peculiar 
problems. The Divisions bear the following titles :—Establish- 
ment, Public Relations, Legislation, Plans and Research. I will 
deal briefly with each in that order. 


Of the Establishment Division I will say no more than that 
it deals, as its name implies, with the internal organisation and 
staffing of the Department—with the very subject, in fact, which 


is now in question. It is a vital part of any organisation, and 
particularly so in one which is growing. 


Public Relations 


The work of the Public Relations Division will also be self- 
evident from its title. All that concerns the projection of the 
Department and its policy is their concern. This again is vital 
work, upon which must depend, in the long run, much of our 
success or failure in other fields. This Division is responsible 
for publicity and propaganda. Through it, the Department 
makes contact with the Press, and issues its published statements. 
All the media of publicity, including films and exhibitions, come 
within its purview. The planning process lends itself to illus- 
tration by models, and a unit of specially qualified technicians, 
expert in the art of model-making, is incorporated in the Public 
Relations Division. Their services are already much in demand 
for the production ot models, both for public exhibition and for 
technical purposes. 


The Legislation Division 


The Legislation Division is of special importance. It is, I 
think, a relatively somewhat stronger Division than those which 
commonly deal with Parliamentary and legislative matters in 
other Departments ; but a moment’s reflection will show the 
reason for that. The setting up of my Ministry was only the 
first step in a series of enactments. Already we have placed 
on the Statute Book the Town and Country Planning (Interim 
Development) Act of 1943, and we have at present before Parlia- 
ment the Town and Country Planning Act of 1944, a most 
complex and controversial measure. We have also presented 
to Parliament and the public a White Paper on the Control 
of Land Use, which has in it the stuff of further legislation. In 
fact, we have largely to make planning law, before we can 
administer it, and that will be a long and arduous process. 
Viewed in this perspective, I think my Legislation Division is 
modest enough in scale. Its task is twofold. Its officers deal 
with all the routine of Parliamentary business. It keeps me and 
the rest of the Department informed of all our official obligations 
in the House, and acts as a clearing house for records and in- 
formation relating to Parliamentary transactions. But, at the 
same time, the Division is also responsible for the actual! formula- 
tion of legislation. It is through this channel that we brief the 
Parliamentary Counsel who frame the wording of Bills and of 
Orders made by me under powers delegated by Parliament. 
I need not tell you'that this has been, is, and will be for an indefinite 
period to come, a hard-pressed body of men. 


The Plans Division 


I now come to what we call the Plans Division. I must 
proceed cautiously here, because Mr. Pepler is the Principal 
Assistant Secretary in charge of it. The Plans Division is, I 
think I may say, our administrative Division par excellence. 
Through it is carried on the day-to-day work of local authority 
administration, the actual traffic of daily correspondence and 
decisions in particular cases. Of its five sub-divisions, three are 
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mainly devoted to this work, which is shared between them on a 
territorial basis. Then there is the shaping and co-ordination 
of policy, the consideration of the numerous general topics which 
must be kept continually under review. This work is shared 
between the two remaining sub-divisions. In addition, more- 
over, to all this, Mr. Pepler has principal charge of our Regional 
Organisation and Inspectorate, which come under the immediate 
supervision of the Chief Regional Planning Officer. The relation- 
ship between the Regional and Inspecting Officer on the one 
hand, and the five administrative sub-sections on the other, 
must clearly be of the closest if smooth working is to be assured, 
and that is why they form an integral part of Plans Division. 
The Regional Planning Officers, ten in number, are our repre- 
sentatives in the field. I have no doubt that most of you in 
England and Wales, who are concerned with planning in its 
local aspects, will have personally encountered one or another of 
them. Their headquarter stations are disposed conveniently 
about England and Wales, generally in conformity with the Civil 
Defence Regions, and they act as intermediaries, in all planning 
matters, between the Department and the local authorities. 
They are Technical Officers and their present functions are 
advisory rather than executive. They occupy, in our view, a 
position of high strategic importance, as the living links in the 
partnership between the central and local authorities. The 
Planning Inspectors, of ccurse, are the officers who hold public 
enquiries on my behalf. It is a task which demands a rare 
combination of qualities, technical and judicial, not to mention 
the more homely virtues of patience and forbearance. They, 
too, work in close collaboration with those responsible for day-to- 
day administration, and, under the Chief Regional Planning 
Officer, form an integral part of the Plans Division. From 
this very brief sketch you will inter that this Divisiva ts likely to 
be called upon to bear an increasing weight of administrative 
responsibility. We have recently enlarged, and sumewhat 
broadened, its basic structure, so that it may be capable of 
further expansion when the numerous qualified plarming officers, 
and others with valuable administrative experience, now in the 
Forces, are able to resume their civilian work. Until then it is 
our aim—as it must also be of local authorities—to safeguard the 
position against their return as completely as is compatible with 
the demands of immediate work in hand. I am confident that, 
in the Plans Division we now have, are present all the basic 
elements of a greatly-expanded post-war machine, fully equal to 
all demands that may be made upon it. 


The Research Division 


I have left the Research Division to the last, but not, as you 
may guess, because it is the least important. It is, perhaps, 
from the point of view of practitioners in planning such as your- 
selves, the Division of the greatest interest and appeal. It is 
closely related to all the other Divisions, and especially to the 
Plans Division. Its function is to assemble and present the 
factual and scientific data upon which all planning policy must 
be based. Like this Summer School, the Research Division 
owes its existence to a recognition of the fact that the planning 
of a modern community can only take place in the light of a wide 
and exact knowledge, not only of its physical development, but 
of its underlying conditions, including social and economic 
conditions. Our Research Division provides the means whereby 
we acquire and assimilate that knowledge. It is staffed chiefly 
by specialists and technicians, and one of its main fields of work 
is that of planning technique, strictly so called. The chapter 
contributed by my Department to the Dudley Report gives an 
indication of the calibre and scope of their work. I think it 
is a good sign that the Minister of Education has ordered copies 
of that chapter for circulation among Education Officers through- 
out the country. The scope of the Division may be briefly 
indicated by enumerating some of its specialised activities. Those 
of you who were at the Summer School at Birmingham last year 
will remember Dr. Willatts, the head of the Maps Section, who 
delivered a paper and showed some examples of his work there. 
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Maps have an irresistible appeal to the layman as well as to 
the specialist, and I find this Section one of peculiar fascination. 


There is, of course, a continual demand for specialised maps of 


all sorts, in our own Ministry, in other Departments, and froin 
Local Planning Authorities ; and this demand the Maps Section 
does its best to meet. I do not think I can pay a higher con - 
pliment to its work than to say that it is highly regarded by those 
responsible for the Ordnance Survey, with whom we collabora‘e 
closely. The Maps Section is also carrying on during the war 
a big long-term job originated by the National Atlas Committee 
of the British Association in assembling some of the preparatory 
work which will eventually go to form a National Atlas—thus 
putting us at last on a similar footing to France, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway and other countries of the Continent who already have 
these Atlases in being. This Atlas, when completed, will be a 
series of maps, on a scale of 1/625,000, showing not only all the 
physical aspects of this country, but also such things as the dis- 
tribution of industry and population, essential services, transport, 
electricity, land use, types of farming, potential fertility and so 
on. By the end of the war this Atlas will be brought a big step 
nearer publication, whoever may be its eventual sponsor, and it 
will clearly be a great resource to planners. Another, more 
pressing, task is the production, in conjunction with the Ordnance 
Survey Department, of a series of special large-scale maps of 
urban areas, including those now being considered for recon- 
struction purposes by the surveyors of the local authorities 
concerned. Turning now to another aspect of the Research 
Divisicn’s activities, we may glance briefly at the survey work 
which is in progress. A Research Officer has now been appointed 
to most of the main Regions of the country for the purpose of 
making a Regional Survey, designed to show a broader picture 
than that of the usual local planning survey. The Regional 
surveys will embrace industrial, economic and social fields, and 
will be of great value when I have to consider, in conjunction 
with the appropriate local authorities, the regional aspects of 
statutory planning schemes. 


From headquarters an investigation is also being made of the 
various methods adopted by local authorities in carrying out their 
own planning surveys—the numbers and nature of staff employed, 
details of the technique and notation adopted, and so forth. 
The idea of this is to assemble a body of information, pooled 
from‘a variety of local sources, which can be made available to 
local authorities generally. 
mineral workings. Here again maps play an important part. 
The planning problems raised by surface aud by underground 
working are being separate:y examined, and the results will, I 
think, be valuable not only to me, but to other Departments and 
to local authorities. The Research Division has also, of course, 
an important statistical side, which is engaged on laying down the 
groundwork of a demographic survey of the country. Then 
there is the Library. This is small in size, consisting at present 
of no more than 3,000 volumes—but its work is none the less of 
great importance. As a source of advice and information on 
planning literature it is already becoming known, and enquiries 
from a wide field resort to it. 
ographies are being’ compiled, which will show what literature 
is in existence on any planning topic, general or local, and where 
the relevant books are to be found. That is a service which 
planners everywhere will certainly welcome. Much of the 
work of the Research Division—as indeed of my Department 
generally—is done in close collaboration with other Depart- 


ments. I have already mentioned its contribution to the Dudley 
Report. A corresponding contribution has been made to the 


Housing Manual, 1944, which is to be published by the Minister 
of Health. The advice and assistance of the Research Division 
are also much in demand by other Ministries, notably the Board 
of Trade and the Ministry of Education. I am happy to say, 
also, that, although our research work covers England and Wales 
only, we have the closest and most beneficial relations with the 
Planning Research Department of the Secretary of State for 


A survey is also being made of | 
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» otland, whose activities are, of course, at many points com- 
peementary to our own. 


\n important range of work is also in hand on what I might 
call, for lack of a better word, the amenity aspects of my Depart- 
ment. A report on National Parks has been prepared and 
scveral sample surveys of potential National Parks have been 
vade. Still more extensive surveys of practically the whole 
» the coastline of England and Wales have been made for my 

-partment by Mr. Steers, the Cambridge geographer, and on 
_© lines of these surveys studies of the many different problems 
coastal development and preservation have been initiated. 

course this work does not imply any overriding in the areas 
involved of the local planning authorities. Here, as in other 
spheres of planning, it is a question of joint activity and mutual 
support by local and central planning authorities. Nor, because 
these areas have been specially treated, is it to be assumed that 
we ignore the many other areas which present comparable 
problems of amenity. 


Conclusion 
That, then, is the structure of my Department. 
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I have been 
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necessarily brief, but I hope I have said enough to give you a 
general idea of the lines on which we are working. We are, of 
course, in a phase of transition, and there is no sphere in which 
we can exclude all possibility of future modification, nor, I think, 
is there any sphere in which we are unprepared for it. A testing 
time is ahead of us, both in the centre and locally, but I shall 
face every test with confidence as long as I feel that local and 
national forces are collaborating intelligently, each with a real 
sense of the other’s needs and problems. You may, I hope, 
have gained from what I have just said, some impression of what 
we are doing to prepare ourselves for the work that lies ahead. 
Equally important preparatory work must be done and is I 
know in many instances being done, in the local sphere. Local 
authorities, preferably through Joint Committees, must® carry 
out tasks of administration and research complementary to those 
which I have described in my own Department. I am sure 
that this Summer School is of real assistance to those who have 
that work in hand. I will, therefore, stand no longer between 
you and your more arduous studies, only assuring you that you 
have all my encouragement and good will in pursuing them. 


THE MONUMENTS OF CENTRAL ITALY 


Third Report from the Civil Affairs Department of the War Office * 


Belated reports deal with a few places in the Abruzzi. 
At Torre di Passeri the 12th century Abbey at S. Clemente a 


Casouria had a few small holes in the roof and some columns of 
The Church of 


the N. transept damaged by flying fragments. 
Sta Maria Assunta at Assergi and Sta Giusta at Bazzano with a 
gth century crypt and a unique 12th century facade escaped 
all damage ; the 13th century Church of Sta Maria delle Grotte 
at Fossa lost only some roof tiles, as did the Museo Civico at 
Sulmona, where other monuments were unscathed. At Pesco- 
costanza the Germans systematically blew up private houses 
and in so doing caused some (but not very serious) damage to 
the fine Church of Sta Maria del Colle ; Sta Maria Arabone at 
Manoppello, a beautiful and important Gothic building, was 
more seriously injured, with cracks in the nave, choir and S. 
transept and damage to roof and windows. 

From Lazio there is much to report. Capranica Prenestina, 
Casamari, Corchiano, Isola del Liri, Nepi, Sora, Trisulti are 
intact ; with the exception of Nepi, these little sites boasted only 
one monument each; at Ceccano, at Pontecorvo and at San 
Giovanni Incarico the churches, the only monuments, were 
utterly destroyed. 

.\t Amaseno the west end of the Church of S$. Lorenzo was hit ; 
the fagade is badly damaged and needs support, the roof is either 
gone, or, where it remains, is in bad order ; the interior with the 
13th Century pulpit, the tabernacle and the Ciborio has suffered 
little, and the fine 12th century Campanile is unharmed. At 
Aquino the magnificent 12th century Church of Sta Maria Della 
Libera suffered heavily, the whole of the nave roof and the roof 
of one aisle are gone, the upper part of the South wall is damaged 


To left : Arezzo Court of the%Palazzo 
della Bardia 


To right: Volterra. 


by shell-fire and the South wall of the transept is cracked, the 
outside of the aisle is badly chipped and pitted. Provisional 
repairs have been executed. The less important church of S. 
Tommaso is ruined beyond repair. The Roman arch and the 
other buildings listed have not suffered ; the Pallazzo Ducale at 
Atina has lost its roof but the fagade is intact. At Ausonia the 
roof of the nave of Sta Maria del Piano has gone but the fabric 
otherwise is sound and the 14th century frescoes in the crypt 
are safe. The upper part of the middle body of St. Michele 
Arcangelo was destroyed, the fall of the (late) ceiling has exposed 
some ornamented roof-trusses of the 14th century; the west 
end, the choir and chapels have suffered little. The small 
church of S. Nicola at Belmonte Castello lost its roof and pro- 
tection is needed for the 14th century frescoes on walls and apse. 
At Esperia, Sta Maria Maggiore has half of its vault and nave 
roof down ; the altar painting by Taddeo Zuccari is intact and 
under cover. The fine 16th century Collegiata church at 
Paliano suffered mostly superficial damage, but the Campanile is 
cracked. At Roccasecca, the Annunziata with its baroque 
interior is virtually unharmed, but S. Tommaso has its roof down 
and its central cross arch broken, and the campanile was badly 
hit. The very fine little 15th century church of S. Vittore at 
Vallerano was only slightly damaged and has been repaired : 
such damage as there was to the Castello Ruspoli at Vignanello 
was superficial only. 

If Latium suffered because of the stubborn resistance put up 
by the Germans north of Rome, Umbria and Tuscany were in 
still worse state, and as the Allied forces approached the so- 
called Gothic Line, every town and village was liable to become 


The Cathedral 


“ Received for publication from the Archeological Adviser of the War Office. 
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a strong point, the elimination of which involved wholesale 
destruction ; moreover, the enemy’s tactics of road obstruction 
to cover their retreat only too often took the form of mining the 
high church towers and palazzi whose débris might block the 
path of their pursuers. None the less, of the 18 listed places 
dealt with in the official report Colle di Val d’Elsa, Monte- 
follonico, Monte San Savino, Montisi, in Tuscany, and Citta di 
Castello, Panicale and Umbertide in Umbria are intact or 
virtually so. At Arezzoa bomb fell in the cloister of the Palazzo 


Livorno : 
The Cathedral 


The facade is 
attributed to 
Inigo Jones 


della Badia and its concussion somewhat weakened’ the} Badia 
church of Ss. Flora and Lucilla ; otherwise all the churches of 
the town are uninjured. Half of the Casa di Petrarca was 
destroyed ; of the palazzi, the Albergotti received a direct hit 
on the corner of its (renovated) eastern front, the Pretorio was 
hit at the back but its facade is intact, and the Palazzo Comunale 
was damaged by blast ; the S.W. end of the ruins of the Roman 
Amphitheatre was damaged. At Chianciano the little church 
Chiesetta della Morte was hit by a shell, the roof was holed and 
two walls cracked ; the damage does not appear to be serious 
and a good fresco by Luca Signorelli is unharmed. 

At Livorno the cathedral was wrecked beyond repair—the 
fagade was by Inigo Jones. The Labronica library was destroyed 
(the best books and MSS. had been removed). The Civic Museum 


Gubbio 


Panorama of 
the town 


monument of Ferdinand I. Livorno suffered heavily from 
bombing, but it is in no sense an architectural town. San 
Gimignano was wantonly shelled by the retreating Germans but 
the damage is less severe than was at first reported; the 13 
towers for which the town is famous still stand; the two old 
town gates and all the fountains are intact. The church of S. 
Agostina has several holes in the roof, and the choir roof in 
particular requires shoring up ; the cloister is intact. Benedetto 
da Maiano’s great altar did not suffer at all; the Benozzo 
Gozzoli frescoes are virtually untouched and the other frescoes 
(by Santo di Bartolo and Mainardi) are quite safe. The 
Collegiata was hit several times : there is one big hole through 
the nave roof and another in the roof of the cloister, which is 
otherwise unharmed. The chapel of Sta Fina was hit but the 
Ghirlandaio frescoes were undamaged and only one chip broken 
off Benedetti da Maiano’s altar—his main altar is absolutely 
undamaged. Benozzo Gozzoli’s S. Sebastiano is pock-marked 
by shrapnel, as were three of the Bartolo di Fredi frescoes ; the 
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Florence 


worst damage was to the frescoes by Barna da Siena and to one 
by Taddeo di Bartolo. The church of S. Iacopo was untouched, 
that of S. Pietro had some small holes in the roof, and one fresco 
attributed to Barna da Siena was damaged. The old Renaissance 
Ospedale Sta Fina escaped with the loss of a modern operating- 
room. The Palazzo Antico del Podesta is in good condition ; 
the Palazzo Comunale was shaken but did not suffer severely, 
the Prepositura had 
two holes in its roof 
but the building and 
its cloister are un- 
harmed, the Pra- 
tellesi palace has a 
minor hole in the 
roof and has lost its 
windows and one 
column of the bifora. 
The old houses in 
the Via San Matteo 
have been damaged 
to some extent in- 
ternally but, like the 
Piazza della Cis- 
terna, preserve their 
outward appearance 
unchanged. Sina- 
lunga also was shell- 
ed by the Germans 
after their with- 
drawal ; there were 
direct hits on the 
Campanile of the 
Collegiata Church 
and of the Palazzo 
Pretorio, but the 
damage was _ not 
serious in either case ; 
the Palazzo itself was unharmed, as were the Collegiata and 
Sta Croce ; Sta Lucia lost the S.W. corner of its roof. Volterra 
suffered more severely. The roof of the Cathedral was partly 
shattered and the ceiling, a splendid example of Renaissance 
work in gilt and painted wood, is in danger of collapse ; the S. 
Carlo chapel is shattered and the Capella Serguidi’s roof is 
damaged, endangering the Giottesque frescoes. The ciborio 
by Mino da Fiesole, the pulpit, the Byzantine wooden crucifix 
and the Albertinelli picture are all safe, as are the treasury and 
archives. The exterior of the Cathedral was practically un- 
damaged. S. Girolamo and S. Giusto had their walls pitted, 
but no more ; the rest of S. Agostino was hit but did not fall, and 


San Gimignano: The Collegiata Church 


Florence 
Panorama 
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ihe fagade is intact. S. Francesco had damage to its roof and 
outh wall, S. Michele no more than broken windows. There 
vas very little damage to the palazzi which was the more fortunate 
n that no steps had been taken to safeguard the very important 
ollection of pictures in the Palazzo dei Priori; none of them 
vere hurt. The last shell fired at Volterra hit the Museum of 
sacred Art in the Cathedral and the collection of church vest- 
nents, some of which were as old as the 4th and 8th centuries, 
vas ruined. 
FLORENCE 

Nearly all the damage in Florence was due to German mining. 

All the bridges except the Ponte Vecchio were destroyed. A 
ood deal of the sculpture from the Ponte Sta Trinita has been 
ecovered by divers. On the Ponte Vecchio the old houses 
iave been seriously damaged by blast. Both approaches to the 
Ponte Vecchio were demolished—an insensate act, seeing that 
he bridge was in any case incapable of taking motor transport—- 
ind this meant the obliteration of a large part of the ancient town 
and the destruction of the view down the Lung’Arno which was 
‘he most individual and the best-known feature of the city. 
On the South side of the river the demolition extends from the 
bridge along the Via Guicciardini as far as the Pitti Palace, and, 
along the river front, from the Trinita down the Borgo San 


Jacopo, halfway along the Via dei Bardi; this involves the loss 


of five of the old towns and at least 14 of the old palazzi as well 
as of a mass of ancient picturesque houses. The Uffizi suffered 
much damage from blast and the corridor linking it with the 
Pitti Palace was badly wrecked throughout its length and near 
the Bardi arch more than 200 yards of it, together with the 16th 
century Bagno dei Medici, were completely destroyed. On the 
North side destruction extends from near the Trinita down the 
Lung’Arno Acciaioli to the Archibusieri and northwards to the 
Mercato Nuovo, the whole of the Por Santa Maria being wiped 
out, together with the medieval buildings on the Piazzo del 
Pesce ; in this area there are fewer great palazzi (though the 
\cciaioli, the de Angelis, the Buondelmonte and the Palazzo di 
Parti Guelfa are either damaged or destroyed), but there was 
scarcely a house which had not its history and its charm. 

In contrast to this lamentable record of German ruthlessness 
is the relative immunity of the principal monuments of Florence, 
i.e., of the area which the Germans held against Allied attack. 
liven Sta Maria Novella, close as it is to the railway yards which 
were the target of our bombing attacks, was not hit; apart 
from broken windows and a few loosened tiles no real damage 
is reported from any of the great churches, palaces (other than 
those mentioned above) or monuments that make up the wealth 
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Shell hole 
in the 
Uffizi 


of the city. Most of the movable pictures and other works of 
art had been stored in deposits ; the libraries and the archives 
have not suffered, except the biblioteca della Columbaria, which 
was mined by the Germans. 

Of the Umbrian sites, Citta della Pieve as a town suffered 
much from shelling and from German mines, but its historical 
monuments fared relatively well. The most important of its 
churches, Sta Maria della Mercede, was unharmed and its grand 
fresco by Perugino is in good condition; the oratory of S. 
Francesco (containing Nicolo Gerini’s fresco) also is intact, 
though the church was badly hit in its non-monumental part ; 
the Duomo had its roof damaged (that of the sanctuary is gone 
altogether) and the campanile is down; the Perugino painting 
behind the altar was cut but can easily be repaired. At Corciano 
the church of S. Francesco was unhurt, that of Sta Maria lost 
some roof-tiles and a little masonry from the top of the campanile. 
The monuments at Gubbio suffered very little damage and the 
character of the town is unspoiled. Of the eight churches on the 
official list, only the Cathedral had been touched, and then the 
damage was only to the roof and plaster ceiling of the outside 
staircase. The Palazzo dei Consoli had a shell hole through the 
north wall and one room was rather wrecked. Otherwise all the 
important buildings were intact; and the pictures and movable 
art objects, which had been stored, and all the archives, were safe. 
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COOLING TOWERS 


AT LINCOLN 


A REPORT OF THE ENQUIRY WITH REGARD TO THE ERECTION OF 230 ft. COOLING 
TOWERS AND A NEW ELECTRICAL POWER STATION AT LINCOLN 


Some months ago it became known that the Corporation of 
Lincoln were proposing to build a new power station on land 
to the south of the city and that the buildings were to include two 
cooling towers each 230 ft. high and chimneys 280 ft. high. The 
Lincoln City Council in promoting the scheme were following a 
direction from the Electricity Commissioners who urged that the 
scheme should be carried out as quickly as possible. 

When the scheme was presented by the City Electricity Com- 
mittee at a Council meeting in May the scale and enormity of 
the buildings proposed first became evident and opposition 
was expressed at once by councillors who saw that whatever 
economic benefits the great new station might bring to Lincoln 
it was certain that its effect on the whole esthetic character of 
the city would be finally and utterly disastrous. 

In The Times of 25 July the Bishop and Dean of Lincoln urged 
that a committee of enquiry should be appointed. 

Later, on the authority of the Electricity Commissioners, this 
was done, and now—1 November—the news has just been 
published that the committee of enquiry have largely supported 
the protestants’ case against the scheme. But, before the com- 
mittee of enquiry was appointed, the City Council referred the 
matter back to their Electricity Committee, who later reported 
more emphatically than ever that in the circumstances the 
cooling towers were necessary and that the proposal was the best 
possible. On the strength of this the scheme was carried on the 
Council by a vote of 15 to 11. 

Soon after, however, the Commissioners appointed the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry to consist of two of their own members, Sir 
Cyril Hurcombe and Sir Leonard Pearce and Mr. G. L. Pepler 
[Hon. A.], of the M.O.T.C.P., in attendance. 

To face the Committee and to enlist support generally an 
Anti-Cooling Towers Committee was formed under the chair- 
manship of the Bishop and consisting of the eleven opposing 
councillors and local citizens. 

Among the councillors who took a lead in the opposition was 
Mr. R. E. M. Coombes, A.R.1.B.A., who was appointed R.I.B.A. 
representative at the enquiry with discretionary powers. This 
article is based on notes which Mr. Coombes has kindly provided. 

The opposition was supported by the C.P.R.E. represented 
by Mr. C. W. C. Needham [F.], of York; by the Institute of 
Landscape Architects, represented by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F.]: 
the Lincoln and District Joint Planning Committee, the Auto- 
mobile Association, and other bodies. 


‘ 
COUNTY HOSPITAL 
MILMAN RO 


Mr. Coombes has tabulated the main points in the case 
for and against the project as follows :— 


For 
(1) Lincoln possessing a generating 

‘selected,’ and that extension 

cheaper than a new project. 

Under local conditions, cooling towers would be the most 

economical and efficient method of cooling the condense, as 

flow from the river Witham was insufficient for such a purpose. 

Estimates showed that, unless this Station was sited as projected, 

consumers’ costs for current would increase by 10 per cent. 

within the City boundary. 

4) The scheme would employ about 100 men. 

(5) Speed of erection was essential and delay mi ht be experienced 
on a new site. 

Against 

(1) There was insufficient water supply and flow in the Witham 
for cooling and that loss in cooling would necessitate pumping 
from the Trent for make-up water. 

The project was wrongly sited owing to above fact, and that a site 

on the Trent where water flow and supply was adequate and cooling towers 

therefore unnecessary should be considered. 

3) Nuisance to adjoining house property and inhabitants due to 
precipitation—1,000 houses in } mile radius, 2,500 in $ mile 
radius. 

(4) Such precipitation would be injurious to health, especially 
when combined with smoke—dust from coal heaps and ash 
disposal. 

(5) Restriction of present landscape—-stress being laid on the fact 
that the new projected ring-road would run round the installation. 
Photographs showed this destruction of view. (Ring road 
will take all Midland traffic to coast and London to Humber). 

(6) Size of Cooling Towers would dwarf both the City and the 

Cathedral. 

Use of the site on the Trent would eliminate the Cooling 

Towers, would be on main 132 KV grid line and would be 

nearer to the coal fields. 


station was thereby termed 
to an existing station was 


oo 


In his evidence at the enquiry Mr. Coombes said :— 

I have formed certain conclusions which I am sure would be voiced 
and supported by the members of the Institute of which I have the 
honour to be a member. 

But first I think it might be as well to remind you that we of this 
Institute consider that we will be called upon to assist with our pro- 
fessional training in the reconstruction and building up of the new lay- 
out of this country. As I see it, the main tasks with which we will be 
charged will fall under these main headings :— 
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: Designing new homes, easy to run, comtortable to live in, and 
admitting the health-giving qualities of light and air. 

) Laying out these houses in pleasant surroundings, in varying 
and individual designs, and slowly, over a long period of years, 
eliminating completely those rows of houses which have become 
the curse of all industrial towns, and have become according to 
modern standards the slums. 

c We shall be called in to assist in the designing tor Government 
and Civil Authorities, and commerce, arranging bright, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated offices and the like, so that every 
man and woman will be able to work in the best possible 
conditions. 

We hope we will be welcome to the Engineering traternity, we 
hope we shall be able to work alongside them, and together 
produce factories and the like to house the machinery of the 
future so that our workpeople will be proud of their place of 
employment, and will be able to carry out their tasks in clean, 
airy conditions. Only by the elimination of dirty conditions 
of the past can we hope to improve the happiness and health 
of the people to grapple with the problems of the future with 
understanding. 
The last of these main headings is one which to some is more 
difficult to explain, but without it we shall lose our national 
character, I mean, we must preserve our national treasures, our 
heritage, our historic buildings which we (of whatever calling or 
outlook) are always proud to show to our visitors from foreign 
lands. Iam sure that these buildings (even if they only consist 
of a heap of stones) are the very foundation of our national life. 
Having outlined in general terms our aims—with which few, 1 
think, can find fault, I must try and apply them to the present and 
local situation with which this Inquiry is struggling : 

1 Firstly, Domestic dwellings. The Housing Committee of this 
Corporation is laying out a new Housing Estate at Monks 
‘Tower, which is directly in the dine of this prevailing wind, of 
which we have heard so much during the evidence, and I am 
convinced, will suffer from the slimy mixture of soot, ash and 
moisture in deposit. What is the use of arranging living rooms 
on the South and West with large windows if they cannot be 
opened—what is the use of laying out these houses to obtain a 
good country outlook across the valley, when everyone will see 
these monstrous commercially produced concrete towers ?— 
what a handicap at the very start of our new endeavour. 

2 Secondly—As to the design of this project, I was delighted to 
hear you ask, Sir, if the Chairman of the Electricity Committee 
would have any objection to the elevations being referred to the 
Fine Arts Commission. I welcome this (wherever it be finally 
sited), because I am sure that no one can possibly think that 
this conglomeration of engineering equipment is a happy and 
acceptable composition, one which the C.E.B. would be proud 
to show to, say, our American or Russian allies as an example 
of the best and latest our best designing brains can produce. 

; Lastly, but by no means least, | humbly ask the Promoters of this 
project to do their very best, even to spending more money, to 
preserve for all time that magnificent vista of the Cathedral. 

___which is after all—Lincoln. 

_ Technically this appears from the evidence possible, technically a 
site on the Trent side appears in the long view more efficient. 1 
ask the Promoters most emphatically to let the citizens of this city be 
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relieved of having to endure the discomforts—small as they make them 
out to be, when they appear to have so little to gain. 

The conclusions, therefore, to which I referred at the beginning 
are these :— 

(1) Don’t present to the Planners of our City of the future, a group 
of enormous buildings, which are admitted by all in this Ancient 
Guildhall (with the possible exception of the Contractors) to be 
of no architectural beauty, and which are of such vast size as 
to be impossible to plan or design round. ‘There they will sit 
for all time, dominating whatever the planners strive to achieve. 
Don’t attempt to compete with the Cathedral, don’t create a 
situation that when visitors arrive are heard to say, ‘* Ah, this 
is Lincoln—I can see the Cooling Towers!” Civic Pride” 
and a National Treasure will then have vanished. 

Mr. Coombes has also sent the JoURNAL the following personal 
notes which we think have general interest beyond the par- 
ticular affair in Lincoln. These were all points which in one 
way or another showed up at the enquiry :— 

(a) That the Ministry of Town and Country Planning should have 

as much control over the siting and designing of Statutory 


: Undertakings as any other Public or Private undertaking. 


(b) That there should be some liaison between Engineers and 
Architects, each confining their energies to their professional 
qualifications and thus combining in a spirit of give and take 
to the ultimate advantage of ‘ John Citizen.” 

(c) That what traditional buildings we possess should be rigorously 
preserved, not only individually but in their surroundings. 

(d) -The attitude of the dissentients has been described as old~ 
fashioned and conservative, and acting in an obstructive manner 
to modern progress. Surely if the hours of work in the future 
are to be cut down so that the tired man can devote more time. 
to outdoor life and leisure, there must be some places left to rest 
amongst, and to provide a sense of peace and contentment, 
and what better than one of our national treasures should b« 
retained, and enhanced (rather than ruined 

(e) That great care should be exercised in the future in zoning 
Industrial areas, and that everything should be done in the 
way of smoke abatement and preventing other nuisances (i.e. 
precipitation) which will be harmful to the community, and soon 
produce slums if not checked. 

(f) It was an extraordinary thing that the issue should have 

developed into a Party concern, perhaps because :— 

(a) The Chairman of the Electricity Committee is a Labour 
member of the Council. 

(b) It was considered that the cost of Electricity within the. 
City Boundary may have had to be increased by 1 
per cent. This was not established as a fact as the 
final decision apparently remains with the C.E.B. and 
their interpretation of the Act ; 

and yet 

Those who would have suffered with precipitation are alk 
working-class dwellings. 

The report just issued by the Electricity Commissioners states. 
that serious disfigurement of the view of the Cathedral would 
result if the towers were built. It is agreed that wooden towers 
go ft. high are practicable and that they must be sited as far to. 
the east as possible. 

The design for the station buildings is to be submitted to the 
Royal Fine Art Commission, 
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Book Reviews 


Greek Revival Architecture in America, by Talbot Hamlin. 
8vo. xi—439 pp. xciv plates. 39 illus. in text. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 1944. $7.50. 

REVIEWED BY Pror. LIONEL BUDDEN [F.]. 

This work will unquestionably be a revelation to most English 
architects who read it. For few of us have had any adequate 
conception of the significance of the Greek Revival in the history 
of American architecture, of the causes which prompted it, the 
spirit with which it was inspired and the results that it achieved. 
In Mr. Hamlin’s informed and illuminating study all these things 
are made vividly clear. The whole book is, indeed, in the finest 
traditions of American scholarship, accurate, fully documented 
and penetrating. It is the outcome not simply of many years 
of patient research covering an immense field—though, judged 
from that standpoint alone, it is sufficiently impressive : it is the 
product also of an imaginative understanding of the national and 
asthetic ideals of the society which found in the Greek Revival 
its most appropriate and satisfying form of architectural 
expression. 

That society, whose culture prior to the war between the States 
was both deeper and more widely spread than Europeans are 
commonly wont to assume, desired an architecture that should 
be at once civilised and distinctively American. Neither the 
‘Colonial manner nor any of the late 18th century variants of 
European Baroque were felt to meet the needs of the new nation ; 
they were rejected either because of their associations or because 
they were considered to be deficient in breadth, simplicity and 
dignity. It was in the models afforded by Antiquity, above all 
in the style of the city-states of Ancient Greece, that American 
architects discovered the inspiration that was acceptable to the 
society of their time. And having discovered it they developed a 
freedom in design, an ingenuity in planning and construction 
and a resource in decorative detail which gave to the Greek 
Revival in America a character that was truly national, a char- 
acter that marked it out as something genuinely different from 
the contemporary manifestations of the movement elsewhere. 


Washington itself was, appropriately enough, the birthplace of 
the classic reaction against what were regarded as the pro- 
vinciality of the Late or post-Colonial style and as the dullness 
and triviality of the Baroque manner ; and it was under Federal 
auspices and through the influence of the First President and of 
Thomas Jefferson that the great change was initiated. Both 
men were accomplished amateurs of architecture — especially 
Jefferson, who came near to being a professional architect—and 
both were determined that the new capital should in its planning 
and in the architecture of its public buildings express the spacious 
and lofty ideals of the American republic. Washington, too, 
was the cradle of the architectural profession in the United 
States; for it was there that.the architect as a professional 
expert first definitely superseded the traditional craftsman- 
builder. In the period of transition enthusiastic and even 
inspired amateurs played an important part; as they did in 
England and Europe at an earlier period. Their intervention 
assisted rather than delayed the emergence of the professional 
designer and ultimately enhanced his authority. Foremost 
amongst them were Jefferson himself, L’Enfant, the author of 
the great plan on which the lay-out of Washington is based, and 
Dr. Thornton, the winner of the competition for the national 
Capitol. 

Of the professional architects for whom the amateurs may be said 
to have prepared the way the most important was beyond doubt 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, once a pupil of the elder Cockerell in London. 
From England, he ** brought to America that spirit of growing rebellion 
against Palladianism and the growing love of simplified versions of 
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ancient classic forms which were current among the younger Londo 


architects of the time.” 


In his general outlook, his gifts and ki 


aims, he might most justly be compared to Sir John Soane, whilst th 
extent of his influence entitles him to be called, as the author «al 


him, ‘ the father of the architectural profession in America.” 
Hamlin’s account of the work which Latrobe did and his analysis o° th: - 
qualities that distinguished it show conclusively that he was in fae: 
both the originator and precursor of a Revival that was no mer 
imitative movement, but a vital phase in the development of architectur 


in the New World. 


Within the limits of this review it is not possible to do more ‘ha 
indicate the contents of a book which offers a balanced and detaile: 
picture of every aspect of the Greek Revival in America. 
ments of the most accomplished architects of the movement—« 


Robert Mills, the inventor of the auditorium type of church, of Willian 
Strickland, architect and engineer, painter and engraver, of Isaia 
Rogers, the hotel architect, and of A. J. Davis, as versatile in archi. 
ng—are illustrated, explained and critical 
The contributions of a host of practitioners, less famou 
yet interesting designers worthy of individual notice, are also discusse: 


tecture as 
estimated. 


with a knowledge of the period which must be unique. 


in painti 


Separat 


chapters are devoted to the Revival as it developed in the rapid! 
expanding cities of Philadelphia, Boston and New York and as i 
spread through the regions beyond these centres till it reached the 


Mississippi and the Pacific Coast. 


A concluding chapter, dealing 


with the reasons for the success and ultimate failure of the movement 
reaffirms the social basis of architecture and shows how inevitable wa 


the collapse of the Revival after 1860. 
and an exhaustive bibliography complete the work. 


Two valuable appendice: 


appendix the American development of Greek-inspired forms i: 


informatively discussed and _ illustrated. 


The second consists of an 


The achieve. 


In the fin’ 


annotated list of *‘ some articles of architectural interest published in 


American periodicals prior to 1851.” 


This list, compiled by the lat: 


Sarah H. J. Simpson Hamlin, runs to twenty-seven pages and give 
some indication of the thoroughness with which sources of reference 
have been explored. 

In his preface Mr. Hamlin modestly describes his work as “ but au 


introduction to a great subject.” 
duction which will not be surpassed by any subsequent authority. 


Three Lectures on Architecture. 


49 PP. 


conflict of 


administration ; 


It is safe to say that it is an intro- 


University of California Press. 
ReEvieweD BY R. Learaarr [F.]. 

In this attractively produced book are published three lecture: 
given by Mendelsohn to the School of Architecture at the Californi: 
University during the winter of 1941. 

In the first lecture, ** Architecture in a World Crisis,” a survey i 
made of the condition of architecture and the arts during the present 
Nations. In it Mendelsohn presents a shrewdly-drawi 


1944. $2.50. 


By Erich Mendelsohn. La. 8vo 


-picture of the social effects of a long period of laissez-faire economi 
of the deadly complacency which ensued froma 


falsely-assumed sense of financial security and of the subservience 0! 


the arts to the materialism of the times. 


** Life was loud and luxuriou 


and so was art,” is his precise summing-up of the rgth century scene 
Against this background he traces the beginnings of the revolt agains 


cultural and artistic mediocrity—a revolt which was particularly active ” 


in the art of architecture. There follows the now-familiar argument 


for the establishment of a rational, as against an emotional, form o! 
architectural expression of new materials and appropriate forms 0! 


construction. 


This lecture is very well done. 


In the second lecture, ‘“* Architecture To-day,’ which Mendelsohn 
describes as being in a transitional stage of development, he expounds 
the theory that all the architectural styles of past building epochs were 


evolved from constructional origins. 
of construction is the elementary history of architecture,” and, again. 


He says : 


. the history 


. the invention of new building materials and constructions was 


bound to produce a new kind of architecture . . . 


” 


But he draws a 


distinction between the bare statement of constructional needs advocated 
by Corboussier and his disciples, and the objective and possibly more! 


sentimental aspect of design. 
architecture inspired by the precision of the machine. 


tionalists,”’ 


he claims, 


** mistook 


mechanics 


He condemns the barrenness of ai 
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dyna vicists idolised technique. Function ended in sterility .. .” 
Men: lsohn is equally critical of originality in design, which he calls, 
most ~ptly, ‘‘ overcharging the material.’’ He warns those “‘ eccentrics 
of thy soft pencil ”’ against the folly of translating the facile sketch into 
the i: ransient form of a building ; a warning which, if heeded at an 
earli’ date, might have prevented him from perpetrating that flam- 
boya: | curiosity the Einstein Tower. 

H« .tates the case for organic simplicity in design in order to make 
cont: porary architecture intelligible ‘‘ even to the illiterate.” And 
the eans by which this happy result may be achieved ? 
oe through imaginative planning that takes mechanisation and 
acce}s technology as A B C, through rejecting retrospective senti- 
men .lism and through the directive power of the most creative and 
cours ‘cous men in our profession all over the world.” This is a 
typic.. example of the vague use of meaningful words with which all 
the le tures are liberally garnished. How does one define “‘ imaginative 
plan: ing ” so that it shall be understood by the illiterate ? 

‘* \rchitecture in a Rebuilt World” is the title of the last lecture 
of th series. In substance, it is a survey of future possibilities, in 
expo-ition, the theme tends to become confused and overladen with 
obscurity. For instance: in describing an American housing scheme, 
Mendelsohn says : ** The cul-de-sacs and the 40 per cent. below optimum 
he is referring to the number of houses which have no view over the 
adjacent water-front) are just self-styled excuses for architectural time- 
raids.’ (My italics.) Again, in describing Stockholm’s magnificent 
* Slussen,” the name of one of the most important modern road 
engineering schemes in Europe, he makes this criticism: ‘* This bold 
threr-dimensional jig-saw puzzle is timid [sic] and rather confused -in 
spati:! order. A mechanical brain over-stressing mechanical means 
got s\uck in dimensions too bulky to be usefully handled.” Sticking 
brains into bulky dimensions is a physical feat of no mean order, but 
what this has to do with a boldly-timid, jig-saw puzzle, I cannot say. 


But | shall always cherish the notion of “‘ anti-time ’’ raiding despite 
my failure to comprehend its meaning. 

There is much wisdom contained in these lectures and much to give 
pause to the architect who thinks of flirting with design in the modern 
manner. The pity is that they are all too verbally bulky. It is strange 
that the new-comer to a foreign language is attracted by all the heavy- 
weight words. The text is adorned with illustrations of postage- 
Stamp size. 


Our Building Inheritance: Are We to Use or Lose It? By 
Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. London: Faber & Faber. 
8vo. 87 pp. —32 pp. photo. 1944. 10s. 6d. 


ReviewepD By Basi O iver [F.].. 

The sub-title of Mr. Godfrey’s book conveys a hint of its purport. 
This is, in effect, an earnest plea to make the most of the old and 
beautiful small buildings still left to us (though an ever diminishing 
quantity), by sound reconditioning within, to bring them up to modern 
standards of living. His love of old buildings is well known, and the 
valuable work he has done for the National Buildings Record is further 
proof of it. Thus his temperament naturally inclines towards a pro- 
longation of their lives and usefulness, and he rightly deplores the all 
too frequent and too hasty condemnation of them by those (even 
architects !) without the necessary prerequisite qualifications to do so. 

In his own apt words . . . “ Medical officers of health who would 
be ashamed to make gross errors in the diagnosis of disease, fail to 
diagiose the condition of a building through complete unacquaintance 
with its organic structure. And not doctors alone but a large pro- 
portion of practising architects are so unfamiliar with traditional 
construction that they are misled into reading a mortal malady when 
the trouble is nothing more than a superficial lack of condition . . .” 
This exactly sums up the present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

With the imminent and inescapable necessity of providing thousands 
upor thousands of standardised prefabricated dwellings all over the 
fair face of England, in a desperate attempt to give an abnormal 
number of homeless people any kind of shelter, our much more spacious 
old |.ouses will have a greatly enhanced value and would be infinitely 
more comfortable to live in provided that such modern amenities as 
are promised for all the new buildings are also introduced into the old. 
And why not? We have been outrageously extravagant in the past 
by the needless demolition of well-built country cottages, especially 
timber-framed ones, but in our near-bankrupt state in the immediate 
future we shall not be able to afford such waste. ‘‘ Make do and 
men!’ must needs continue, wherever possible, for long after the war. 

What is mostly needed is a radical change in who is to decide the 
crucial question of what is worth saving. The answer is supplied by 
this »00k which, though small, is important and timely. 
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The author accompanies his theme with over a hundred most 
attractive illustrations (some from N.B.R.), of every type of our unique 
vernacular architecture. From his penultimate chapter (entitled 
Local and Central Control), it is clear that his mind is much troubled— 
and rightly so—by inexcusable losses in the past and still remaining 
threats to other fine buildings which only the war has reprieved pro tem. 

He cites, as examples, the Assembly Rooms at Derby and Bromley 
College, Kent, “two buildings,” he writes, ‘‘ of outstanding beauty 
and interest, and no one can tell what schemes of spoliation are being 
planned to be sprung upon a surprised and unsuspecting public . . .” 

Such vandalism must be prevented at all costs. These two buildings 
are doubly precious since we have lost so many irreplaceable old 
examples from enemy action. 

In his chapter on Urban Amenities Mr. Godfrey’s well-merited 
criticism of the disastrous effects of cheap accretions as “ too often a 
chaos of unrelated indiscretion ’’ is almost alone worth the price of 
the book. 


Built in U.S.A.—1932-1944. Edited and with an introductory 
article by Elizabeth Mock and a preface by Philip Goodwin. 4to. 
128 pp. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 1944. 


REVIEWED By R. FurNEAUX JoRDAN [F.]. 


Though this is scarcely more than a booklet, one is excited by it to 
a curious mixture of stimulation and nostalgia—nostalgia for the 
urbane civilisation which, as Elizabeth Mock says in her prefatory 
essay, had begun, but only begun, to promise us so much in the late 
*twenties and early ‘thirties ; stimulation, because it is borne in upon 
us that our dreams may soon be realities. Perhaps we had become 
too nostalgic, perhaps our own professional Press has been concen- 
trating a trifle too heavily on villas ornées, St. John’s Wood stucco, and 
what not ; perhaps, if one thought of America at all, it was only to 
think of Henry James and his world. Here as a corrective are ninety 
pages of superbly well-chosen photographs and some plans of forty- 
seven buildings of the years 1932-44 chosen as ‘ outstanding examples 
of contemporary American architecture’ for an exhibition in the 
Museum of Modern Art. The plates, accompanied by Elizabeth 
Mock’s brilliant exposition, are a reminder that, for all its crudities 
and naivety, U.S. architecture has a great deal more to give us than 
many of us had thought. 

Of course there was always Frank Lloyd Wright ... but how 
much more there is to it than that, although in this collection there 
is no personal genius to approach him. And what give and take 
there has been—and will be—across the Atlantic ! Mies van der Roke, 
Oud, Aalto, Gropius, Corbusier—by influence or as emigrés—have 
all had their say over there, and now comes this book seeming like the 
first swallow of a summer wherein the New World, in its turn, shall 
influence the Old. After all, in other contexts it is what has always 
been happening, again and again. 

We can turn our backs—how often we must feel like it—abandoning 
our civilisation as lost, settling to do what we can, recluse faslrion, in 
our own corner . . . or we can face the machine age anew, working 
as we have never worked to discover the very finest architectural and 
plastic values with which to explain and adorn the urbane, suave, 
glittering life—the only values which can humanise our age . . . for 
only through the artist can the second half of the twentieth century be 
more than barely tolerable. 

That is all very personal, and a good deal more than a mere para- 
phrase of Mrs. Mock—but she makes one feel in that way, and she 
probably meant to. She doesn’t, for all her admiration of the younger 
architects, overrate the architecture of her country ; she is surprised 
in fact that ‘* with our Yankee interest in efficiency, and our highly 
industrialised society, it is remarkable that our accomplishment has not 
been even greater.” But she does know the direction in which it is all 
going, and—as skilfully as I have seen anywhere—she discusses the 
true significance of the free plan, volume, spatial relationships, pre- 
fabrication, and, above all, the essential nature of architecture as the 
background of our complex life ; and she does see the younger American 
architect as being influenced by all this, and for the good. And in a 
foreword Philip L. Goodwin tells us of the encouragement these young 
men have received from the New York Museum of Modern Art, and 
of the encouragement—and hostility—that they have received from the 
world in general. Significantly—within the profession—that hostility 
has come far more from the philistine—the commercial skyscraper 
builders—than from the traditionalists. 

And what does all this—as Mrs. Mock calls it—*‘ architectural 
process of rational analysis and creative synthesis’? amount to? The 
** rational analysis ’’ would just seem to be an ordered study of our 
social and industrial chaos, and the “creative synthesis” the artist 
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at work. In other words, given new methods, new materials, new 
activities—and remembering that here it is the American scene that is 
before us—architecture is what it always was . .. the impact upon 
life of the eternal romantic. That. perhaps, is to read too much into 
this collection of photographs and the accompanying essay ; but it is 
what inevitably emerges . . . and it gives one an enormous, an almost 
exciting, hope. 


Programme and Progress: a pamphlet dealing with the pre- 
paration of charts for Civil Engineering and Buildings Contracts. fo. 
6 pp. and folding charts. H.M.S.O. 1944. 9d. 
Reviewep By T. P. Bennetr [F.]. 

A very valuable pamphlet has been issued by the Ministry of Works 
dealing with ‘ Programme and Progress of Building and Civil 
Engineering Contracts.” 

This pamphlet covers the method of the preparation of Record 
Charts, of the programme Chart itself, and the method of recording 
the progress made from week to week. 

Wide experience of building work shows that there are still a large 
number of men in charge of Contracts. especially of the moderate size, 
who have not yet mastered the technique of these simple Charts nor 
have they realised the extreme value of keeping records of the pro- 
gramme which they hope to carry out, and the progress which they 
actually make. It is, therefore, extremely opportune that the Ministry 
of Works should issue this pamphlet with its very concise tables of 
information. 

The early Charts and the letterpress should enable any member 
of the industry, who was previously quite unfamiliar with this method 
of recording progress, to master the system and maintain Charts with 
real advantage. 

It is a matter for regret that the major portion of the pamphlet 
is devoted to Civil Engineering Works, and that there are no Progress 
Charts dealing with Housing or Hostel schemes which will form so 
large a part of the post-war work, and that the examples chosen on 
Civil Engineering Works are those where large bulk of material is able 
to be expressed in the very small number of items, whereas the average 
Building Agent’s problem is to deal with the progress of a very large 
number of small or moderate size items. 

More examples of Charts of this character would have been of great 
advantage to the pamphlet. 

Fig. 10 is extremely valuable as co-ordinating the progress of work 
from the inception of the scheme until its completion, except that no 
separate compartment is shown for the preparation of the sketch plans. 
This is such an essential part of the preparation of any building scheme 
that it ought to be allotted a special place in a comprehensive Chart 
of this character. 

A further omission is any period allotted to the Owner at which he 
can answer a questionnaire and settle details from his own point of view. 

The portion of the Chart allotted to the ordering of materials is 
particularly important, since in the progress of many Building Con- 
tracts, this is the point at which a very large amount of organisation 
begins to fail, and in the past far too little attention has been given on 
many Contracts to the pet and complete ordering of all the materials 
required. Incidentally, these ordering dates stress the necessity for 
the very complete and accurate issue of Drawings by the Architect at a 
still earlier date in the Contract, preferably, of course, before the Bill 
of Quantities is taken off and before the Bills go to Tender. 

A somewhat surprising omission from the Time and Progress Chart 
is the labour line. All Charts of this kind need a forecast of the labour 
strength, and week to week record of labour actually received on the 
Site. It is of very great advantage to incorporate this labour graph 
in the Programme and Progress Chart. It can easily be allocated a 
place at the bottom of the Chart and can be read in conjunction with 
the other progress Records as the work proceeds. 

The Ministry of Works are to be congratulated upon an extremely 
valuable and appropriate pamphlet, but it is to be hoped that they 
may follow it with another edition dealing exclusively with Building 
Contracts. 


Planning the Community School. 
Englehardt, Jr. 8vo. 
1940. 


This book by the Professor of Education of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and the Assistant Director of Reference and 
Research, Newark Public Schools, might have for its English sub- 
title, “‘Or the Village College.” The buildings described, which 
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differ from village colleges only in catering mainly for adults, inclide 
the usual departments of a fully developed community centre. 
Among the main chapters are the following :— 
I. “Adult Activities connected with Schools ’”—discussic; 
groups, technical and vocational education, physical educati »n, 
dramatics. 


II. ‘‘ The Community School Auditorium,” described and illus. 
trated in fuller detail than, probably, in any other book 
including details of stage, back stage and auditorium planning 
for halls in size from the simple village hall to large, luxuriov sh 
equipped “ art centres.” 

III. Indoor Games Spaces.” 
IV. ‘Social Recreation Spaces.” 
V.  ‘ Craft Workshops.” 
VI.‘ Choral Society ’’ and other music activities. 
VII. ‘‘ Home Living Laboratories,” i.e., domestic economy 
rooms, etc. 
VIII. ** The Community School Library.” 
XII. ‘School Grounds,” including space requirements for most 


possible activities, from football to archery and clock golf. 

The final chapters deal with general planning and describe various 
existing schools. 

There are a dozen or so photographic illustrations and many 
admirably clear plans. At the end is a bibliography of fifty-three items. 

The book makes a wide and valuable contribution to the developmen: 
of a form of educational building which is of vastly increasing importance 
in Britain. 


Choose’ Your Kitchen. By 
Faber & Faber. 1944. 5s. 
REVIEWED BY MARIANNE WALTER [A.]. 


Adie Ballantyne. 8vo. 84 pp 


This attractively presented book, by a professional kitchen planner, 
contains a great number of useful hints, useful also to the architect. 
It is not written for the professional planner, nor for those few house- 
wives who can assist in the planning of their own house, but for the 
housewife who finds a kitchen ready for occupation and wishes to improve 
upon it and buy and arrange her equipment in the best way. This 
rather limited scope cuts out a great deal of subject-matter which is of 
importance to the planner. Adie Ballantyne obviously knows her 
subject well and criticism of the book should not be directed against 
what she does say. but rather against the seamen things she does 
not me ntion. 


There is. first of all, the relation of the kitchen plan to site and 
houseplan. It is possible to follow her advice in every detail and yet’ 
make such major blunders as happened even in a recent prize-winning ~ 
plan; the equipment in the kitchen was well arranged, but there was 
only a hatch between the small dining recess and kitchen so that one 
had to go round four corners, through two doors and a curtain to” 
reach the stove from the dining table : in a servantless bungalow this 
means that a number of attractive dishes which must be prepared 
immediately before eating are cut out from the menu. This may serve 
to illustrate the importance of the planned relationship of kitchen and 
other rooms—a relationship which is just as important as the kitchen 
equipment itself. and should not be omitted from a book on kitchens. 


Further, there is the major consideration of cost, both of apparatus 
and running. which finds no mention. 


Really significant improvements in labour saving for the housewife 
are only possible if her labour comes to be regarded as an economic 
factor in the household budget. Improvements have been slower in the 
household industry than in any other, because the amount of labour 
in it did not count economically, while expenditure on equipment was 
an important consideration. Full employment and the opportunity 
for housewives to earn money outside their homes are therefore the 
precondition of substantial improvement. 

The hints—and they are not really more than _ that—which 
Adie Ballantyne gives are all sound ; best of all is, perhaps, the chapter | 
on ‘“ Laundry Appliances.” But the book would have been more 
useful if the why’s and wherefore’s had been discussed. She mentions, 
for instance, that the English (but not the American) housewife prefers 
space for table and chairs in the middle of the kitchen, but does not 
mention that this is bound up with open fires which have to be lit in 
the morning, when the kitchen is the only warm room. er) 
heating in the U.S.A. and elsewhere has reduced the size of the kitchen 
and helped to modify it into a workshop. However, what positive 
advice she gives is well worth careful study. 
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Review of Periodicals 
1944-45—I 


Cl\ iL, including GOVERNMENTAL, CIVIC 

\RCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug.. pp. 66-78: 
I.R. 3. Building, Rio de Janeiro ; State Insurance and Pensions Office, 
by Marcelo, Milton and Maurice Roberto. Important addition to 
the great buildings for Brazilian Government of advanced modern 
design. Fully described and illusd. Sunlight protection by brises- 
solei:. Roof garden. Prefabricated wall structures and facings. 

BUILDER, 1944 Aug. 11, pp. 105-9 5 

OFFICIAL ARCHITECT, Sept. : 
Wiltshire County Offices, Trowbridge, by P. D. Hepworth. 

\RCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 July, pp. 87-106: 
Municipal buildings. Building Types Study 91. Town Halls including 
hall for a growing community ; project by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
analysed in detail. Sewage treatment wks. ; incinerator plant : fire 
station ; municipal yzarage. 

BUILDER, 1944 Sept. 8, p. 189 : 
Town hall, Darlington (R.A. elevs.) ; by C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 

S. AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 May, pp. 126—: 
A city hall for Capetown. Part of thesis by K. Hall Gardner. Planning, 
zsthetics, acoustics. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 June, pp. 67-78 : 
City Hall, Fresno, Calif., by Franklin & Kump. Medium-sized 
building, with interesting use of ramps in place of stairs. Ilusd., 
incl. details of ramp. 

ARCHITECT AND Bui_pinc News, 1944 Aug. 18, p. 99: 
Residence for Prime Minister, Pretoria, by G. Moerdyk [.1.]. 


COMMERCIAL 

PenciL Points, 1944 Aug., pp. 40-77 : 
Stores. Special No. illusg. some executed shops and projects by, 
among others, Gropius, Saarinen & Swanson, Lescaze, for stores and 
similar bdgs., incl. beauty parlour, gift shop, florist, jewellery, shoes, 
clothes, grocery, covered market ; modern display design and planning. 
Also article on mechanical equipment. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., pp. gg-101 : 
Hosiery shop by Carson & Lundin. 

CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1944 June, pp. 19-21 : 
Office building in country setting for large canning company, U.S.A., 
by W. W. Wurster.  Illusd. 

ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD, 1944 Mar., pp. 73-8 : 

Poughkeepsie newspaper building. Editl. office and printing shop. 

BYGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1944 No. 14, pp. 238-60 : 

Atvidabergs House, Stockholm. Large office for A.B. Shanska Bank 
and A.B. and Atvidabergs Industries, by Ivar Tengbom. Fully 
illusd. and described. Includes much mural painting and sculpture. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 July, pp. 54-65 : 


Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, Texas, by W. W. Ahlschlager. 
Incls. offices, cafeteria. 
TRANSPORT 
Rattway Gazette, 1944 July 7, pp. 15-8: 
Luton Station, L.M.S. Illusd. and described in detail. (Inf. file.) 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 July 27, p. 64: 
Railway Stn., West Kirby, Liverpool. Replanned by J. Das!.evsky. 
ARCHITECT AND Bpoc. News, 1944 Sept. 8, pp. 147-8: 
A plan for goods handling : Gattie scheme (1910-14) for railway goods 
clearing houses. Article and diagram plans by H. B. Creswell [F.]. 
ARKH.TEKTURA S.S.S.R. (Moscow), 1944 No. 6, pp. 12-21 : 
New stations on the Moscow Metro. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., pp. 82-6: 
Chicago subway (underground railway) stations, escalators. 
and described. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 July, pp. go-6 : 
Post-war transport ’plane. Designs for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
interiors by Dreyfuss. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., pp. 106-8 : 

Large garage and car park building, Philadelphia, by Ballinger & Co. 
_ NUESTRA ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 1934 June, pp. 181-6: 
City garage and offices, Buenos Aires. Modern design by J. de la M. 

Prins and J. M. Olivera. and 

_ -\mERICAN Crry, 1944 May, p. 93: 
Airports. Six progressive steps in the growth of an airport for a small 
city. Scheme publd. by Michigan State Bd. of Aeronautics. 


Illusd. 
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Proc., AMERICAN Society OF CiviL ENGINEERS, 1944 May, pp. 
663-8, 745-62; June, pp. 943— 5 Sept. : 
Design and constn. of airport runways and flight strips : progress rept. 
of comtte. of the Highway Division. Also (pp. 745-62) Military air- 
fields (cont.) : a discussion : drainage, runway design. (June, Sept. :) 
Discussion. 

Jnu., Society or Arts, 1944 July 21, pp. 421-464: 

The future of civil aviation, by Sir A. H. Roy Fedden, F.R.Ae.S. 
Important survey, including, pp. 432-6, notes on airport planning 
and design.  Illusd. 

Jnv., Instn. Municipar. County ENGINEERS, 1944 5, 

pb. 37-545 
Problems of civil aviation in the British Isles : 
A.M. Inst.C.E. 
requirements. 

NATIONAL BUILDER, 1944 Sept., pp. 33-7: 

The Cliffe Airport. Project by Guy Morgan & Partners for vast 
Thames-side land and sea airport ; fully described and illusd. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpInG NEws, 1944 Sept. 15, pp. 162-5 ; 

BuILDER, Sept. 15, pp. 205-6: 

Airport for Blackpool ; project by Guy Morgan & Partners and Brian 
Colquhoun. 

BYGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1944 Vo. 16, pp. 297-302 : 

School competition schemes for Stockholm transcontinental airport ; 
programme by P. Hedquist. Premiated designs illusd. 

‘5. AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 July, pp. 170-6 : 
Aerodrome and seaplane base. Project by H. G. Summerley for 
False Bay coast, nr. Cape Town. 

BuiLper, 1944 July 28, p. 69—: 
Wooden blimp hangars for U.S. Navy : 
Ilusd. 

ENGINEERING NeEws-REcoRD, 1944 Aug. 24, 55° 
Idlewild Airport project for New York. Site and runway plan. 
INDUSTRIAL 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Oct. 5, fp. 257; 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, June, pp. 79-86 : 

The factory of the future. Imaginative survey of design and plan 
possibilities by Gerner & Panero. _ Illusd. 

ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD, 1944 june, pp. 73-9: 

Small factories. Illusns. and descriptions of five projects for pos?- var. 

WerK (Ziirich), 1944 June. pp. 177-83: 

New works for A. G. Adolph Sauret (heavy motor mfg.), Arbon, by 
G. P. Dubois and J. Eschenmoser. Offices, drawing office. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 May, pp. 61-8: 
lontana steel mill, Calif., for Kaiser shipyards. Vast works by D. R. 
Warren, engineer, and B. M. and D. B. Clark, archts. Incls. open- 
hearth process bdg. ; administration bdg. 

Country Lire, 1944 Aug. 4, pp. 194-6: 

Watermills and their uses. Article by J. D. U. Ward.  Iillusd. 


WELFARE: HOSPITALS, &c. 

ARCHITECTURAL REcoRD, 1944 July, pp. 78-80: 
Doctor’s house and clinic or surgery “ for a hot climate,” Houston, 
Texa’, by Mackie & Kamrath. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 Aug., pp. 77-118 : 
General hospital. Building types study g2. Article : Health services 
and city planning. Correlating public health centre with the general 


paper by P. E. Goode, 
Airport location and design, aircraft types and landing 


spans 246 ft., length 1,000 ft. 


hospital. Hospl. building programme. Materials, incl. surface 
finishes, and equipment. Refrigeration and air-conditioning. Food 
service. Time-saver standards on kitchens. Projects and executed 


schemes illusd. for community hospitals and health centres. 

BuILvER, 1944 Oct. 13. pp. 288-9: 

Guy’s Hospital, London. Project. for rebuilding by Alner W. Hall 
[F.]. View of model. 

ByGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1944 No. 12, pp. 197-215 $ 

HosprrAL AND NursING HoME MANAGEMENT, Oct., pp. 252-4: 
Sodersjukhuset, Stockholm. Large general hospital by Hj Cederstrém. 
Illusd. and described in detail. An important reference. 

oF ArcuHITECTS, 1944 April, pp. 83-6 : 

The Hallett Hospital, Cawnpore, by P. L. Sharma [F.], for immediate 
use by war-workers and wounded, later for general public. 500 beds 
in bungalow pavilions. 

ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE OF CANADA, 1944 Aug. : 
Hospitals. Special No. illustrating 11 hospitals and sanatoria and 
mental institute in Canada, with articles on sanatoria, nurses’ homes, 
small general hospl., hospl. kitchens. 

HosPIrAL AND NuRSING HoME MANAGEMENT, 1944 Oct., pp. 242-6: 
St. Mary’s Infirmary, Leeds. New maternity unit. 

INDUSTRIAL HEATING ENGINEER, 1944 Oct., pp. 130-2: 

Modern hospital engineering practice: article on 
equipt. by F. J. Buckley, A.M.1.Mech.E. 
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ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc News, 1944 Oct. 14, pp. 23-6: 
Health Centre, Kensington. Project (1939) by Stanley Hall & Easton 
and Robertson. Anti- and post-natal, dental, orthopedic, massage, 
T.B. depts., also day nursery and lecture room for mothers. Per- 
spective and full plans. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 May, pp. 75-80: 
by Perkins, Wheeler & Will ; 


Two dental clinics, Chicago ; and N. 
York, by E. Webber. Details of dental equipment. Illusd. 

BuILvDER, 1944 Sept. 1, pp. 169-71 : 
E. Lancashire Tuberculosis Colony, Barrowmore, nr. Chester, by 


Thomas Worthington & Son. 

HospirAL AND NursinG Home MANAGEMENT, 1944 Sept., pp. 213-5 : 
Mass miniature radiography unit, Leeds, St. James’s Hospital. Architect, 
H. R. Hudson. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1944 Sept. 8, pp. 150-1 3 

BuILDING, Oct. 1, p. 278: 

Child service center (the Kaiser), Portland, U.S. : central playground 
and surrounding day nursery, medical exam. rooms and play-rooms. 
Wolff & Philips, archftects. 


PUBLIC RESORT (RESTAURANTS, &c.); CAMPS 
PenciL Points, 1944 Aug., pp. 42-5: 

Restaurant projects by Saarinen & Swanson and I. B. Polevitzky. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., pp. 102-5: 

Restaurant, N. York, by Z. Sourian. 
BUILDING, 1944 Oct.., pp. 260-3: 

Petrol-station and tea-bar ; project by F. R. S. Yorke and Mischa 

Black for Empire Tea Bureau. Seaside tea kiosk by Peter Moro. 
ENGINEERING News-RECcORD, 1944 Aug. 24, pp. 68-71 : 

Labour camp sanitation in the tropics (Honduras). Illusd. 


RECREATIVE (THEATRES, &c.: COMMUNITY 
CENTRES) 
BuiLver, 1944 Sept. 8, p. 189: 
Assembly hall, law courts and police station, Guildford (R.A. elev.), 
by C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 June, pp. 83-102: 
Cinemas. Building types study go. Articles on planning with sizes 
and requirements data, sight lines, seating, fire precautions, air con- 
ditioning. Several theatres and projects illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., pp. 109-12: 
Cinema, California, by W. Pereira, W. Wurdeman and W. Becket. 
AMERICAN City, 1944 June, pp. 113-5 
Community recreational centres. Plan <a by I 
Assn. 
EpucaTIon, 1944 july 28, pp. 113-4: 
Community centre : suggested lay-out for large centre. Plan. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING NEws, 1944 Sept. 22, pp. 177-8 : 
Village community centre and parish hall. Competition design by 
B. Coghlan [4.]. Plans. 
Pencit Pornts, 1944 July, pp. 54-6: 
Community Centre (Village Hall), Smith Creek Village, Apalachia 
Dam, Tenn., by T. V. A. R. Wank, archt. 


STREET FURNITURE ; BRIDGES ; MEMORIALS 
Country Lire, 1944 Aug. 11, pp. 242-3: 


Natl. Recreation 


Britain’s roadside pillars. Article by A. Turner.  Illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 July, bb. 97-9: 
Footbridge, Chicago Outer Drive, in r. concrete. 186-ft. span r.c. 


bowstring. 

Buiwoer, 1944 Sept. 8, pp. 190-1: 
Pedestrian bridge, Outer Drive improvement, Chicago ; R. H. Burke, 
chief engineer. 

ARKHITEKTURA S.S.S.R., 1944 No. 5, pp. 3-11 : 
Competition designs for national war memorials. Main subject for 
Pantheon to the heroes of the Patriotic War.  Illusd. 


RELIGIOUS & SEPULCHRAL 
ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED, 1944 July, pp. 8o— : 
St. Anselm’s Church (C. of E.), Belmont, Harrow, Middlesex, by 
N. F. Cachemaille-Day [F.]. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Aug. 24, pp. 143-6: 
Christ Church (C. of E.), Orpington, Kent, by Pite, Son & Fairweather. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 July, pp. 85—: 
St. Mark’s Catholic Church, Burlington, Vermont, 
French & Freeman. 
Buitver, 1944 July 21, pp. 43-5: 
“Forty years a-growing.”’ Broadcast discussion on building of Liver- 
pool Cathedral between architect, workmen, clergy.  Illusd. 
OrriciaAL ARCHITECT, 1944 Aug. » pp. 366-7 : 
Design for a crematorium for Newport, Mon., by C. F. Ward, Boro’ 
Archt. 
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SCHOOLS 

DesIGN AND CoNsTRUCTION, 1944 Sept., pp. 200-5 ; 

ct 

Schools we should build. Article chiefly on planning ae 
by C. G. Stillman, County Archt, W. Sussex. Illusd. mainly U.‘ 
examples. 

EpucaTIon, 1944 Sept. 29, pp. 365-6: 
Planning of school buildings : the Education Act and new school:. 
Article by S. Gregson, County Archt., Isle of Wight. 

ByGGMASTAREN (Stockholm), 1944 No. 14, p. xii: 
School, Emdrup, Denmark, by P. Holsoe. Interesting simple design 
with terrace classrooms. 

S. AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 June, pp. 140-4: 
School, Prinshof, Pretoria, by V. S. Rees-Poole [F.]. Three stories 
with 12 class, art rooms and offices for 450 pupils. 

ARCHITECTURAL DesIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1944 June; Sept. ; 

PENCIL Points, 1943 Sept., pp. 64—: 
Elementary school at Ducor, California, by Franklin & Kump. 

EpucatTIon, 1944 Aug., pp. 213-6: 
Thornton Grammar School, Bradford. 
about 200 by J. A. Fletcher, City Archt. ; 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
** Community schools.” Building Types study 87. Articles on schools 
of “* village college”? type for children and adults. Organisation, 
teaching technique and examples. Kaiser child service centres (day- 
nursery), Portland shipyards, by Wolff & Phillips ; single-storey 
pavilions round play court. ‘* Community schools ” in neighbourhood 
units, Wayne, Mich., by O’Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach. Article by 
Neutra on school in the Neighbourhood Centre, illusd. with plans of 
large school, inc. open and indoor auditorium, cafeteria, gardens, 
playgrounds, etc. 

EpucaTIon, 1944 Sept. 29, Pb. 359° -62 : 
Planning the county college—** young people’s colleges ’ 
the Education Act, 1944. Article by H. R. Bennett, 
Edn., Wigan. Illusd., plans. 


UNIVERSITIES ; TECHNICAL COLLEGES 

Jnu., Inp1an InstrruTe oF Arcuirects, 1944 April, pp. 76-82: 
The design of a residential university. Paper to I.I.A. by Z. Y. J. 
Badahur, Chief Archt., Hyderabad State. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 July, pp. 84-6: 
National School of Engineers, Peru, by Moore & Hutchins, for Instituto 
Nacional Politecnico Superior, Lima. 


LABORATORIES 

WerK (Ziirich), 1944 June, pp. 184-9 : 
High-tension laboratory, Baden, for A. G. Brown Boveri, by Dr. R. 
Rohn. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 Aug., pp. 66-73 
Olin Hall of Chemical Engineering, Cornell Aa iy i. Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon. Three-storey lab. block, incl. research rooms, lecture 
theatres, etc. 


ART MUSEUMS & GALLERIES ; LIBRARIES 
Pencix Points, 1944 July, pp. 57-9: 
Members’ room, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Jersey, by C. 
Coggeshall. Social and reading room for museum members. 
CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1944 Map, p. 35 : 
Centre of Contemporary Art, Los Angeles. Project by R. J. Neutra ; 
incls. exhibition galleries, open-air auditorium, lecture theatres, library. 
ByGoMAsTArEN (Stockholm), 1944 Vo. 12, p. xi: 
City library, Géteborg. Plan of project. 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING ENGINEER, 1944 Oct., pp. 133-6: 
Heating, ventilating and air-conditioning in a public library, Hudders- 
field. E.H. Ashburner [4.], Archt. 


BROADCASTING STUDIOS ; SOCIETIES’ BLDGS. 
CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1944 May, p. 39 : 
Television studio. Competition plan sponsored by Beaux Arts Inst. 
of Design, N. York. 
Pencit Points, 1944 July, pp. 41-51 : 
Offices and broadcasting studios, Station W.L.W., 


Mixed secondary school for 
chief asst., H. H. Whitwham. 
1944 Mar., pp. 79-100 : 


required by 
Director of 


Crossley Corpn., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, by W. Lescaze with firm’s technical dept. Tllusd. 7 
and described in detail. Studios, concert halls. 

Pencit Points, 1944 June, pp. 75-84 : 
American Red Cross Office, Los Angeles, by S. Spaulding. Inc's. 


lecture rooms, demonstration theatre. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 June, pp. 58-67: 
Horace H. Rackham Educational Memorial for Engineering Socy. 
of Detroit and Michigan, by Harley and Ellington. Club rooms, 
2 auditoria, larger one for 1,000 ; houses Univ. Michigan library. 
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Di MESTIC (general) 

CALIFORNIA ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 1944 July, pp. 21-41: 

i.ouse.” Series of notes, articles, illustrations and diagrams analysing 

functional and esthetic significance and basis of the house with par- 
ticular reference to prefabrication. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Sept. 7, pp. 175-7: 
Ar the aged being left out of planning ? by Olive Matthews. 
Ph, sical planning supplement. 


HOUSING 
ARCHITECT AND semaine News, 1944 Sept. 1, pp. 132-3; 
BuILDING, Sept., pp. 242 

Weir steel prefab. Naat ‘at Brighthill, Edinburgh ; 

criicism by R.N.V.R.” 

BUILDER, 1944 Sept. 22, p. 23 
Th Poplar hut experiment, Niillwall. Small minimum standard 
enrgency prefab. dwelling. ‘‘ Uni-Seco’”’ construction. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND ConsTRUCTION, 1944 Aug., pp. 179-85 ; 

BUILDING, dug., pp. 210-5: 

[lic Braithwaite House, Watling Estate, Burnt Oak. Architect, 

Fr. Rk. S. Yorke. Largely prefabd. steel frame, various forms cladding. 

Construction and plan analysed and illusd. Detail in A.J. Sept. 7 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Oct. 5, pp. 251-6; 

KEYSTONE, Oct., pp. 11-12: 

Braithwaite unit frame construction; F. A. Partridge, engineer, 

F. R. S. Yorke, architect, for type houses erected at Watling Estate, 

Burnt Oak, Edgware. Standardised precision steel framing with 

various claddings. 

Jnu., Royat Sanirary InstiruTe, 1944 Oct., pp. 209-19 : 

Housing and planning in Tottenham, London. Replanning, by R. J. 

Williams, Borough Surveyor ; Health services, by G. H. Hogben, 

M.O.H. ; Reconstruction and maintenance of houses, by E. T. Jenkins, 

Sanitary Inspector. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpInG News, 1944 Sept. 1, pp. 134-7 : 
Post-war housing, Bootle, by W. A. Harrison : plans, isometrics, and 
view of model, including kitchen. 

ARKHITEKTURA S.S.S.R. (Moscow), 1943 No. 4: 

Soviet reconstruction housing. Illusns. and details of projects. 
Jnu., Assn. OF ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS IN PALESTINE, 

May-June, pp. 6—: 

Housing for plague evacuees in Tel-Aviv. 

Municipal Engineer. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1944 Aug. ; 

NATIONAL BuILDER, Aug. : 

American Housing Exhibition at R.I.B.A. (ALR. 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1944 Sept., pp. 

War-time housing estate in Pennsylvania, ‘Aluminium City,” by 

Gropius & Breuer. 

NATIONAL BUILDER, 1944 July, pp. 245-8 : 

Housing projects in New York City. Article by E. R. Yarham, 

illustrating South Jamaica, Williamsburg House and Red Hook 

houses and flat schemes. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 Mar., pp. 66-71 : 

‘Two-storey demountable multi-family housing for National Capital 

Housing Authority, Washington, D.C., by Holden, McLaughlin and 

Associates. 

REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA (Buenos Aires), 1944 May: 

Housing. Group of articles on Argentine housing policies and practice, 

with detailed description of U.S. N.R.P.B., “an institution needed 

in our country.” 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Aug. 3, pp. 81-4: 

Siting the factory-made (Portal) house. Article and illusns. by Tom 

Mllor. Neighbourhood and street planning. 

BuiLpInG, 1944 Sept., pp. 232-5 

Siung the Portal House. Article by W. Segal.  Illusd. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinG News, 1944 Sept. 8, pp. 152-3 : 

Siting the Portal house : parallel rows of Portal and permanent houses 

io enable gardens to remain in same tenancies; by Walter Segal. 

\lso alternative plan to Portal. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 July 27, pp. 69-72 : 
lurran prefabd. house. Construction details. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLpinG News, 1944 Aug. 25 ; Sept. 1 ; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Aug. 31 ; 

BumLpER, Aug. 11, pp. 110-1 
{.:ran House competition winning designs for small prefabd. houses 

| bungalows. 

BUILDING, 1944 -lug., p. 220: 
obe-Wernicke steel prefabd. 


In 


also letter of 


1944 
Article by Y. Schiffman, 


:) Spec. No. 


house. Extract from U.S. Natl. 


of Standards Rept. 
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ARCHL. DESIGN AND CONSTRN., 1944 Sept., 

BuILDER, Aug. 4, pp. 9I—: 
The Weir ‘ Paragon” house : 
Scottish Special Housing Assn. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 July, pp. 100-2: 
Evans experimental prefabd. timber panel house. 

ARKHITEKTURA 5.S.S.R., 1944 No. 5, pp. 12-15: 
House designs using ‘‘ plaster-concrete ” hollow 
tech. details. 

ENGINEERING NEws RECORD, 1944 June 29, pip. 100-3 
** Self-liquidating slum clearance.” Project in Texas for private 
enterprise replacement of slum shacks by 2,500 prefabd. concrete 
houses. Architects, Ayres & Baker. Illusd. with structural detail. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1944 Aug., pp. 182-3 : 
Post-war terrace housing : a suggested scheme by Edward O. Mills 
[A.]. Illusd. 

BUILDING, 1944 Aug., pp. 206-9 : 
** Attached ” housing. Suggested compromise between detached and 


pp. 218-9 ; 


steel prefabd. bungalow built for 


blocks. Plans and 


terrace housing by W. Segal. Illusd. 
BUILDER, 1944 Aug. 4, p. 94: 
Rural housing in Britain. Talk at Housing Centre by Sir Arthur 


Hobhouse. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1944 Aug., pp. 184-6: 
Cottages for agricultural workers by B. O. Brown [L.]. 

ARKHWEKTURA S.S.S.R. (Moscow), 1944 .Vo. 6, pp. 22-8: 
Collective farm dwellings. Details of structures in timber, plaster- 
board, slag-wool insulation. 

BuiLver, 1944 Sept. 1, p. 176 
Russian rural housing : the use of gypsum blocks. Note by G. Hanna. 


Pencit Points, 1944 June, pp. 44-55 : 
State versus private enterprise : Article “‘ By your works ye shall know 
them,”’ contrasting private enterprise housing, mostly low quality 
esthetically and socially, and good work by Natl. Capital Hsg. Authority 
in Washington.  Illusd. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1944 Oct. 13, pp. 21-2: 
Temporary housing. Extracts from report by L. H. Keay, City Archt., 
Liverpool, with illustns. of Arcon and Uni-Seco houses developed by 
Ministry of Works. 

ARCHITECT AND ButLpiInG News, 1944 Oct. 6, tp. 8-14; 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, Oct. 5, pp. 242, 245; Oct. 12, pp. 265-76; 

. ARCHITECTURAL DEsIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, Oct. ; 

BuILDER, Sept. 29, pp. 243, 245-53; Oct. 6, pp. 

Nov., pp. 288-94 ; 

Concrete, Nov., pp. 284-5 ; 

Country Lire, Oct. 13, pp. 634-6; 

MASTER BuILDER, Oct. ; 

NATIONAL BuILDER; Oct. ; 

OFFICIAL ARCHITECT, Oct., pp. 474-8 : 
Demonstration houses built by Mine +" Works, Northolt, Middlesex : 
traditional and experimental and part prefabd. structures. Fully 
illusd., plans and photos. Mostly by C. H. James, E. C. Howitt and 
Keay ; flats by Keay; B.I. & S.F. houses by Gibberd. (O.A. :) 
B.1.S.F. only. 

BumLDER, 1944 July 21, pp. 53-4: 
Post-war housing construction and costs ; 
A.M.I.Struct.E., with figures. 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinc News, 1944 Sept. 22, pp. 182-4: 
Housing prospects : paper by S. Pointon Taylor |/’.}. 

Jnu., Royat Santrary InstiruTe, 1944 Oct., pp. 191-202 : 
Post-war housing. Paper by P. J. Williams [Z.], Senior Regional 
Archt., Min. Health. Temporary houses, prefabrication, siting. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING NEws, 1944 Sept. 8, pp. 156-8 : 
Rehousing in Europe : papers at last American Housing Exhibition 
meeting, by A. Ling [4.], H. J. Spiwak and Major Sandford Carter 
(extracts). 

ARCHITECTURAL ReEcoRD, 1944 July, pp. 81-3: 
** Air-form ”’ (‘* Balloon ’’) house for a desert colony, 


267-70 ; 


long letter by F. M. Bowen, 


Arizona, by W. 


Neff. Concrete domical structure on balloon centering. 
FLATS, including CONVERSION of HOUSES TOWN 
HOUSES 


BuILpER, 1944 Aug. 18, pp. 125-9: 
Regency Lodge : high-income flats, Swiss Cottage, 

BUILDER, 1944 Aug. 11, pp. 115-6: 
** Housing block” homes : A proposal for 8-storey maisonette 
by H. Goodacre, P.A.S.I. Analysis of equipment, 
and cost. 

ARKHITEKTURA S.S.S.R., 1944 No. 5, pp- 
Small two- and four-flat houses. Accommodation standards discussed 
and many designs illustrated. 


by R. Atkinson [F.]. 


blocks 


accommodation 
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ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 
Experimental flatted houses, 
Architect, and W. Kerr, 
to 10 ft. by 8 ft. 8 in. 

Country Lire, 1944 Sept. 1, p. 373: 

Cottage flats. Proposal with plans for. division of rural cottages as 
flats for old people. Article by V. A. Malcomson. 

Country Lire, 1944 Sept. 29, pp. 552-5 : 

Conversion to flats of Georgian terrace houses in Bath. Article by 
C. Hussey discussing and illustrating work on Lansdowne Crescent by 
H. Austen Hall [F.] and proposals for Royal Crescent and other Bath 
terraces. 

Pencit Pornts, 1944 Aug., pp. 84-8 : 
House, San Francisco, by W. W. Wurster, 
CLUBS ; HOTELS 

BUILDER, 1944 Oct. 13, pp. 290-3: 
Students’ Union for University of Durham. 
Harris, R.A. 

BuILDING, 1944 Sept., 
Seaside hotel. 
Henson. 

JNL., 


Aug. 17, pp. 125-8: 
Glasgow, by J. H. Ferrie, Chief Hsg. 
Deputy. Foamed-slag concrete units up 


for musician, with studios, 


Project by E. Vincent 
pp. 250-1: 


Scheme for luxury hotel by Sir John Brown and A. E. 


RoyaL ARCHITECTURAL 
Pp. 152-7 
Hotel Tadoussac, ‘Tadoussac, Quebec, by D. Shennan. 
hotel. Photos and plan. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 Aug., pp. 74-6: 
* Resort hotel.’’ Project for Las Vegas, Nevada, by W. Wurdeman 
and W. Becket. Holiday bungalows, with pavilion of cabin bedrooms, 
communal restaurants, swimming pool, etc. 


HOLIDAY HOMES; BUNGALOWS; MOUNTAIN LODGES 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News, 1944 Oct. 6, p. 3: 
Proposed holiday home, for Guinness Trust, S. Heighton, Sussex, by 
J. L. Denman [F.]. 
Werk (Ziirich), 1944 July, pp. 197— 
Three holiday houses: near Ascona by A. Althera ; 
Sweden, by Asplund ; Kalonas, Sweden, by Sundahl ; 


InstrrUTE OF CANADA, 1944 July, 


Large lakeside 


Hastnasvikan. 
and suburban 


house, Ziirichberg, by Roth. All first-rate examples of contemporary 
design. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Sept. 14, pp. 197-200 : 
House (bungalow) in California by W. W. Wurster. 


BuILvER, 1944 Aug. 25, pp. 147-9: 
Erkowit Hill Station, Sudan. Rest house 
personnel by H. T. Armstrong, archt., and G. 


COUNTRY & SMALL HOUSES 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., pp. 87-98 : 
Country houses in U.S. by Oscar Stonorov for himself, G. H. Perkins, 
Paul Beidler, E. K. Dinwiddie and A. H. Hill. 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorD, 1944 Mar., pp. 28-65 : 
House : Barrington, IIll., for J. L. Bennett, by George Keck. 


DOMESTIC DEPENDENCIES (of BUILDINGS 
GENERALLY) : CANTEENS 
BuILpvER, 1944 Oct. 6, p. 272: 
“utility room ”’ ; a woman’s view on its equipment. 
Jxu., Royat InstiruTte oF British ARCHITECTS, 1944 Sept., 
275-82 : 
Some aspects of building production, illustrated by the canteen pro- 
gramme carried out by the architect’s office of L.M.S. Railway. 
Canteen planning. Speed in building, time schedules, etc. 
ARCHITECT AND BuILpInG News, 1944 Aug. 18, pp. 100-3: 
Social centre and canteen for Bell Punch Co., by R. G. Brocklehurst 
[F.], and canteen, Springburn Training Centre, Glasgow, by S. Sim 


for Sudan Civil Service 
W. Power, engr. 


The 


pp. 


(Min. of Works) and Howard Robertson.  Illusd. 
BuILDER, 1944 Sept. 22, pp. 230-1: 
Messroom (canteen) for a cycle. company, Redditch, by F. W. B. 


Yorke [F.]. 
BUILDER, 1944 
Electric kitchen. 


Aug. 25, p. 151: 
Model lay-out by Cambridge Electl. Co. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 1944 Sept., pp. 87-9 : 
Greenhouse and horticultural heating and ventilating. Concluding 
section of Design factors article by H. Swaine. 


DETAILS, CRAFTS, FITTINGS 
Jnv., Royaw Instrrure or British 
283-6 : 
The sound control and hanging of church bells. 
Freeborn [L.].  Illusd. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., p. 
Prefabd. moulded plywood staircase, by G. yan of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Wood Research Lab. 


ARCHITECTS, 1944 Sept., pp. 


Article by J. H. R. 
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ARCHITECTURAL REviIEW, 1944 Sept., pp. 89-9 
“ Warmth in the West ” : Article and illustns. ‘John Piper on West 
of England external house painting. 

PENCIL Points, 1944 June, pp. 85—: 
Stoves. Central European type ceramic stoves installed in Pittsburg 
housing. Article by M. Rosenauer. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
BycGMAstarEN (Stockholm), 1944 No. 16, pp. 283 et seq.: 
Architectural education. Special No. on Swedish archl. edn. 
LirurcicaL Arts (Concord, N.H.), 1944 May, pp. 56-60 : 
Basic teaching of architecture. Article by H. Dearstyne, largely on 
technique of Mies van der Rohe at the Illinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago. Illusd. 


THEORY 
ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News, 1944 Aug. 4, pp. 69-72; Aug. 11, 
pp. 89-92 : 
What is wrong with architecture? Paper by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
to Manchester Soc. Archts. An historical esthetic critique. 
PenciL Points, 1944 June, pp. 73-743 July: 

** Perspectives."’ The personal architectural faith of Antonin Raymond. 
BurmLpING, 1944 Oct., pp. 264-6: 
Colour in the small house of the future. 

J. Schreiner. 


PRESERVATION 
JOURNAL, AMERICAN SOCIETY 
1944 April, pp. 34-6: 


Article by A. Whittick and 


oF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS, 


Wm. Morris on the preservation of historical monuments. Article 
by J. Coolidge. 
JouRNAL, AMERICAN SociETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS, 
1944 April, pb. 37-41: 
Preservationism in N. York State. Article by J. J. Vrooman listing 
monuments. 
HISTORY 


Country Lire, 1944 Sept. 8 and 15, pp. 420-3, 464-7 : 
Twickenham. Articles by C. Hussey on Twickenham architecture ; 
incls. Marble Hill, Pope’s Villa, South End House, Montpelier Row, 
the church, etc. 2nd article : Orleans House, by James E. Gibbs. 
SourH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD, 1944 April, pp. 84-8: 


May, pp. 115-9; July: 

Czechoslovak architecture, 1500-1800. Article in*4 parts by Dr. L. B. 
Kreitner, one-time Prof. History of Fine Art, Masaryk Univ., Prague. 
Illusd. Pt. 2. Baroque, 1600-1700. Pt. 3. 

BuILpInG, 1944 Oct., pp. 276-7 : 
Mexican architecture. Short illusd. article on Mexico City. 

Pencit Points, 1944 July, pp. 34-9: 
History, broken categories and architecture. Essay by Alan Mather 
on the character of architecture as an integral part of the whole art 
development of any period. 

Country Lire, 1944 July 28, pp. 156-9 : 
The Bank of England. Article by C. Hussey on 250th anniversary of 
foundation.  Illusd. 

BuipER, 1944 Sept. 1, pp. 166-8 ; Sept. 8, 15: 
Puritan architecture. Pt. 1. Early meeting houses. 
Martin S. Briggs. Illusd. (Sept. 8:) With plans of 
Congregational churches. (Sept. 15 :) The future. 

Country Lire, 1944 Aug. 18, pp. 282-3: 


Article by 
1gth-cent. 
Also leader. 


The round towers of Suffolk churches. Article by A. Jobson. Illusd. 
12 examples. 

BuILDER, 1944 Sept. 22, pp. 225-9; (corrn.) Sept. 29, p. 244: 
Wall of the City of London : the recent uncoverings. By H. V. M. 


Roberts. 

ARKHITEKTURA 5.S.S.R., 1944 No. 5, pp- 
The origins of Russian church architecture. 
illustrating churches from roth cent. 

Country Lire, 1944 Oct. 13, pp. 638-9: 
** 4 1,200 years’ old cross.” Article by H. Lea on Bewcastle Cross. 

Country Lire, 1944 Aug. 25, pp. 332-5: 

Early life and letters of W illiam Kent. Article by Margaret Jourdain 
on recently discovered correspondence between Kent and Massingberd, 
an early patron prior to work under Ld. Burlington’s egis.  Illusd. 
by Houghton Hall, Kensington Palace, Stowe. 

Werk (Ziirich), 1944 June, pp. 172-6: 
Leonardi da Vinci, architect and town planner. 
Illusd. 


32-7: 


Article by N. Voronin 


Article by A. Sartoris. 
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}nL., AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS, 1944 
April, pp. 30-3: 

The machine for living in 18th-century W. Africa. Article by G. 
Kuler on house designs in C. B. Waldstrém’s Essay on colonisation 
(London), "1794-5. Illusd. 

PENCIL Ponts, 1944 Aug., pp. 78-83 : 
“ Towards an old architecture.” Article by R. W. Kennedy on rural 
colonial architecture and influence on modern archre. 

REVISTA DE ArQuiTecTuRA (Buenos Aires), 1944 July, pp. 290-336 : 
[he Jesuits and architecture in the pel Various articles on 


Jesu't architects past and present and their work. 


Jnut., AMERICAN SocrETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HIsTORIANS, 1944 
April, pp. 23-9: 

At an 18th century crossroads : Algarotti (1712-64) vs. Lodoli (16g0- 
1761), by E. Kaufmann. A contemporary criticism of baroque in 
favour of functionalist archre. 

BRITISH CLAYWORKER, 1944 Sept. 15, pp. 80-2: 
Bric. work of rgth-century London. Article. Illusd. 

Country Lire, 1944 Oct. 6, pp. 596-9 : 
Crooksbury, Surrey. Sir Edwin Lutyens’ first house (1890, enlarged 
1898, partly rebuilt 1914). 

ARKHITEKTURA S.S.S.R. (Moscow), 1943 Vo. 4, pp. 11-5: 
New Ufa. Street architecture designs by Special Bureau of Acad. 
Archre. Plans and structl. details of houses, incl. vault structures 
in prefabd. hollow blocks. 

ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 May, pp. 81-96 ; 

PenciL Points, June, pp. 560-65 : 
Built in U.S.A. 1932-44. Tllusd. report of Museum of Modern Art 
exhibition of best modern U.S. archre. of recent years.  Illusns. 47 
bdgs.. incl. work F. L. Wright, Neutra, Ed. Stone, Wurster, G. Howe, 


Lescaze, Kahn, H. H. Harris, Ain, Stonoroy, Skidmore Owens & 
Merrill, Saarinen. 
BUILDING, 1944 Oct., pp. 256-9 : 


Walter Gropius. Illusns. and notes on Gropius at home in house 
designed by himself, Lincoln, Mass. 
Jnu., AMERICAN SoclETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HisTORIANs, 
April, pp. 3-22: 
‘What is architecture ? : a study in the American people of to-day.” 
Republication of brochure (1906) by Louis H. Sullivan, interpreted 
by W. G. Purcell, with biographical information on Sullivan.  Illustd. 


DRAWING, &c. 
Jnu. R.IB.A., 1944 Aug., pp. 260-1 : 
Axonometry. Article by J. H. Markham [F.]. 
Jnut., Instn. oF MunicipAL AND County ENGINEERS, 1944 Oct. 4, 
bp. 88-go : 
Modelling a town in plasticine, by N. C. C umersdale. 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 Aug., pp. 3-4 
Exhibition by Mies van der Rohe in Art sates, Chicago. ‘‘ Who 
is Posada ?” illustrating work of 1gth-century Mexican illustrator. 


PROFESSIONAL 
BUILDER, 1944 Sept. 22, pp. 232-3: 
Light and air in town plz anning, P., J. Waldram, 
BUILDER, 1944 Sept. 8, pp. 192-3: 
Post-war building practice, some aspects; by Sir James West, chief 
architectural adviser, M.o.W. 
NATIONAL BuILDER, 1944 Sept., pp. 25-7 : 
The problem of building costs. Leading article. 


ALLIED ARTS and ARCHAEOLOGY 


Werk (Ziirich), 1944 June, pp. 165-8: 
re — Wolfflin, art historian : eulogium by G. Jedlika on his 80th 
irthday 

ARKITEKT (Istanbul), 1944 Vo. 1-2, pp. 20- ad 
Byz: ne art (incl. architecture) by Professor S. Runciman. 

ArRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, saa June, pp. 156-9 : 

torical survey of the relationship of sc ulpture to architecture by 

. Herbert. 

JNL., RoyaAL Socrety or ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND, 1944 Sept. 30, 

pp. 119-23 : 

Air photography and archeology. 


BUILDING (generally) 

JNu., Incorp. CLerKs OF Works Assn., 1944 Sept. ; 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, 1944 July, pp. 323-9: 
New techniques in building. Paper by R. FitzMaurice, Asst. Director, 
B.R.S. Building organisation, plant, framed constructions. 


1944 


Illusd. 


No. 3s pp. 77-9: 


Article by J. Raftery. Illusd. 


NATIONAL BUILDER, 1944 Sept., pp. 30-1: 
Education and training for the building industry : 
requ irements. 


Pt. I, the employers’ 
Article by A. Peyman. 
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ARCHITECT AND BuiLpinG News, 1944 Sept. 29, pp. 189-92 : 
The post-war prospect. Article by T. P. Bennett [F.] : prefabrication, 
pro and con, costs : bdg. organisation. 


STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER, 1944 Aug., pp. 347-74: 
Stabilisation of soils. Article by H. E. Brooke-Bradley, 
road design. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1944 Aug. ¢, pp. 852-4: 
Foundations in reinforced concrete. Simple technical article by 
W. Scott Wilson. 

Pencit Points, 1944 July, pp. 79-82 : 
Welding beam connections for continuity. 
engineer. Illusd. 

CONCRETE AND CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, 1944 Oct., p. 271 : 
Porous concrete floors. Specification by U.S. F.H.A. for temporary 
floors. Similar to “no fines ”’ concrete. 


MATERIALS 

Jnu., Royan Sanitary Institute, 1944 Oct., pp. 185-90 : 
Clean air and practical politics. Paper by A. C: Saword, Chief San. 
Inspector, Bolton. Atmospheric pollution. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1944 June, pp. 103-8 : 
Plastics : Time-Saver Standards. Characteristics and applications and 
physical and chemical properties tabulated. _ List of mfrs. and trade 
names. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
** A bigger or a smaller brick ? ” 
ness by T. Wathey.  Illusd. 

PENCIL Points, 1944 Aug., 
Paints 


chiefly in 


Article by C. M. Siquot, 


1944 Sept., pp. 213-5 
Discussion on ideal standard thick. 


Building products facts”’ inset : 
phosphorescent, fluorescent and radio-active. 


CONSTRUCTION including PREFABRICATION 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 1944 May, pp. 71-4: 


Prefabrication conference, Architectural League, N. York, reported. 
BUILDER, 1944 Aug. 4, p. g2: 
Prefabrication in America and Britain: discussion at R.I.B.A. in 


connection with American Housing Exhibition. 
and G. H. Morris, senior hsg. archt., Coventry. 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws, 1944 Sept. 29, Pp. 192-4: 
Prefabrication of houses. Article by R. A. Duncan, with appendix of 
building industry employment and production statistics. 
BuiLpER, 1944 July 28, pp. 75-7: 
Methods of bricklaying. Article by D. G. R. Bonnell, D. W. 
and L. W. Baldwin. Analysis of efficiency, production, 
testing efficiency. 
1944 Sept., p. 249: 
Portal frame construction. Note on system designed by C. W. Glover 
and Partners adaptable to many roof forms. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Sept. 21, pp. 211-9: 
Shell concrete construction. Article by Dr. K. Hajnal-Konyi on 
Zeiss-Dywidag system for vaults, domes. Illusd. by examples, inc. 
Frankfurt Market Hall and bdgs. in England and U.S. 
Pencit Points, 1944 July, “ Building products facts” 
Glass blocks, light-directing prisms. ‘Technical data. 
ENGINEERING NEws-REcorpD, 1944 July 27, pp. 90-3: 
Timber construction. Article ‘‘ Are timber checks and splits serious ? ”” 
Summary of good practice in use of faulty lumber. 


SANITARY SCIENCE and EQUIPMENT 

Jnu., Royat Sanirary InstiTuTE, Oct., pp. 220-4: 
Prefabricated plumbing. Paper by F. L. Barrow. 

ILLUSTRATED CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1944 Aug. 11, pp. 876-8: 
Water supply. Brief article by J. A. Avery-Fowler on problems of 
tapping sources, wells, etc. 

ILLusp. CARPENTER AND BUILDER, 1944 Oct. 6, pp. 1095-6: 
Modern drainage and sanitation. Start of series of articles by E. 
Lucas. No. 1: History and development. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 1944 Aug., Pp. 187—: 
Design ofsewers. No. 3 in Practical planning of estates series by S. Gale. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 1944 Sept. 7, pp. 178-9: 
Hydro-electric development in the Highlands: by Hugh Quigley. 

Licut AND LIGHTING, 1944 Sept., pp. 136-40: 

Post-war lighting in houses and schools. Review of draft code of 
British Standards Instn. and Min. of Works. 

Bumpin, 1944 Sept., pp. 239-41 : 

Light. Article on day and artificial lighting in the small house of the 
future, by A. Whittick and J. Schreiner. 

JNuL., CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 1944 Aug., pp. 75-6: 
Natural lighting in post-war reconstruction : criticism by P. J. Waldram 
of D.S.I.R. pamphlet Daylight factor tables. 

(To be continued) 


R. Mock, U.S. archt., 
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Correspondence 


‘* Emergency Housing and Prefabrication ”’ 
To the Editor, THE JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 


Dear Sir,—It is to be hoped that the recent release by the 
M.O.W.B. of details of the experimental prefabricated houses 
which have been erected at Northolt, and the publication of 
photographs and specifications of these houses in the technical 
press will scotch for good and all a great deal of the muddled 
thinking that has been going on for some time past on the subject 
of the application of factory production to the building of houses. 


I have pointed out elsewhere—and I feel that it cannot be 
stressed too often—that the problems of ‘‘ Emergency Housing *’ 
and “‘ Prefabrication ’’ are two distinct and separate problems, 
each of which must be judged separately, dispassionately and 
without any undue reference to the other. And, while it is 
possible that the only means by which the Government will be 
able to meet the sudden impact of this country’s immediate 
post-war housing requirements is by the mass-production of 
large numbers of temporary bungalows, it is by no means a 
corollary that prefabrication cannot equally well be applied to 
permanent housing. A prefabricated house could be designed 
to last a thousand years and to look just like a Tudor farm- 
house. It is merely a question of designing to whatever par- 
ticular requirements are specified. 


It is important that this should be fully understood before the 
Government’s temporary housing programme has been launched 
upon what may well turn out to be utterly unprepared and 
unplanned sites all over the country, and before the more interest- 
ing experiments at Northolt may possibly have been forgotten. 
Otherwise this new technique is in danger of becoming too closely 
associated in the public’s mind with a possible ‘* temporary 
housing muddle ”’ to the great prejudice of its more interesting 


and ultimately more significant application to all types of building 
work. 


Yours, etc., 
RAGLAN Squire, Capt. R.E. [F.]. 


Graded Daylight Factor Tables 


g Gray's Inn Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

1.11.44. 
To the Editor, THe JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—The letter in the current JourNAL on the above subject was 
doubtless written before your correspondent had seen the reply to a 
similar letter in the Builder. That reply contained a suggestion for 
inserting a slip in the next reprint of the Tables making a brief, if 
fundamental, correction of description by which they could be rendered 
both correct and useful. 

This should dispose of the contention that criticism of their accuracy 
has been merely intentionally destructive and interested. 

A specific example of their inaccuracy as first published is requested. 
Perhaps the following will suffice. 

The objection raised was that they attribute only one value to the 
effect, upon any window of given dimensions, of continuous horizontal 
obstructions subtending given angles at the sill, whereas these can vary 
very materially in practice according to distance. 

Assume three similar windows of the same dimensions. One, on the 
first floor, faces open sky over the top of the parapet of a ground floor 
structure 6 in. high above the sill and 6 in. distant. The second is 
moderately obstructed by a long ridge 6 ft. high above the sill and 6 ft. 
distant. ‘The third is heavily obstructed on the ground floor by the 
horizontal sky line of buildings 60 ft. high above the sill along the 
opposite side of a street 60 ft. wide. These obstructions all subtend 
45 degrees at the sill, and according to the ‘Tables as published the 
three windows weuld all have the same lighting capacity, and the first 
and second should therefcre be enlarged to the dimensions required of 
the third. 

Yours faithfully, 


Percy J. Watpram [L.]. 
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“ lintols ” and cills ; 


ARCHITECTS November 1944 


English Sepulchral Monuments 


1 St. Stephens Cottages, 
Broadham Green, 
Oxted, Surrey. 
To the Editor, THe JournAL R.LB.A, 

S1r,—I have been writing a series of articles on English Sepulchr:! 
Monuments in the Monumental Journal for the last three years, dealinz 
chiefly with churchyard memorials, and have just concluded th- 
section on pre-Reformation stones with a total of 230 drawings uy- 
to-date. The series when finished will deal with the history of grave- 
stones from the earliest time to the present day—and it is intended to 
publish a book based on such articles, which will be the first to dec 
exhaustively with the subject. 

Unfortunately, post-Reformation gravestones have been con- 
paratively neglected. I have specialised in research into the monu- 
ments of the 17th and 18th centuries, and have been making records 
of their carving, ornament, and lettering for over ten years, having 
now a collection of nearly 4,000 drawings and photographs. 

I should be very grateful if you would draw the attention of your 
members to this work, and ask their co-operation in sending me notes, 
drawings, or photographs of any post-Reformation monuments in 
country churchyards, or reminders of published references to such 
memorials. Many stones are already decayed, or sinking beneath 
the turf—and to put their existence on record is a task admitting of 
no delay. This appeal is being made with the cognizance of the 
Guild of Memorial Craftsmen (of which I am an honorary member), 
an association devoted to recording the work of monumental masons 
of the past, and improving contemporary design. 

Any such information, particularly of 17th century stones (which I 
am at the moment engaged in writing-up), is urgently needed, and 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Yours, etc., 
FREDERICK Burcess, A.R.C.A. 


Lintol’’ and Cill”’ 


Upper Lodge, Taplow House, 
Taplow, Maidenhead, Berks. 
(Tel. Maidenhead 1917). 
11.19.44. 
To the Editor, THe JourRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Sir,—I see that recent publications of the Ministry of Works refer 
is there any reason why persons connected 
with building should spell these common words differently from every- 
one else? These are not cases where a special meaning justifies a 
special spelling. 

Lintol ” is, frankly, a mere illiteracy ; as well write mantol ” 
or “channol.” ‘Cill” is more respectable, and is grudgingly 
admitted by the O.E.D. as “ occasionally used” ; but “sill” is the 
invariable spelling in all other connections ; it accords with etymology ; 
and the word has had an “s”’ since Saxon times. 

Might not architects, as members of a learned profession, set an 
example by avoiding these solecisms ? 


Your obedient servant, 
ALLEN Foxtey [F.]. 


Obituary 


PERCY RICHARD MORLEY HORDER [F.] 


Morley Horder, whose death on 7 October was announced in the 
last JOURNAL, was among the outstanding architects of his generation-— 
a man of ebullient spirit, lively culture and a purposeful and highly 
individual artistic talent. Even in the exacting and clamorous archi- 
tectural markets of Oxford or Cambridge Morley Horder’s buildings 
demanded attention not because they shouted loud in a language 
alien to that of the place and its tradition but because they conformed 
to tradition and yet possessed a characteristic individuality—eccen- 
tricity even—which was as humanist, witty and intelligent as their 
author. 

Morley Horder was one of the now diminishing band of architects 
who carried the Morris tradition into its aristocratic Edwardian phase. 
He was no ascetic, his Cotswold architecture was rich rather than 
‘* folky,’ he was urbane rather than fustian, and although he was 
unfailingly artist his artistry was tinged with intellectualism and 
academicism, Sometimes he tended to overstate some feature such 
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- great chimneys of Somerville but for the most part the mood of 
rk was quiet and natural. 


as U 
his 

Ff. w of the buildings in Cambridge built between the wars deserve 
suc! close attention.as Morley Horder’s buildings at Jesus, where he 
chos* to work in the unsympathetic Cambridge white brick which in 
his nands became expressive and elegant. This was his careful 
aca: “micism getting the upper hand in solution of a problem which 
woud have seemed to some other designers to give a welcome chance 
to beak into the crumbly rusticity and consciously ingenuous classicism 
whi . has recently proved popular in the older universities. 


Morley Horder was popularly reckoned an eccentric and he was 
repv ed difficult stuff for clients to deal with, but however much this 
may have been true, for those who had the pleasure of his friendship 
he could be the most engaging and stimulating conversationalist and 
correspondent with an alert and critical awareness of happenings and 
opirvon. He belonged to a small near Olympian circle of intellectuals, 
now spread far and wide and with few survivors ; men who contributed 
many good things in letters and painting and architecture to the 
English heritage, who loved the practice of their arts, saw them to be 
of r-al dynamic importance in the creation of the lively close circle 
in which they lived and they made them so. 


e following are among the more important of Morley Horder’s works :— 
ollege buildings.—University College, Nottingham. New buildings 
Somerville College, Oxford. New buildings Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Wescott House Theological College, Cambridge. Cheshunt College, 


Cambridge. 

School, ete.—St. Christopher’s, Letchworth. Children’s Home, 
Painswick. 

Laboratory and Research buildings—London School of Hygiene and 


Tropical Medicine (with Verner O. Rees [F.]. National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany, Cambridge—with a housing scheme. Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford. 


Village Hall—Turnham Green. 


Shops—Tottenham District Light, Heat & Power Co. Boots at 
Bristol and Eastbourne. 


Many private houses, mostly in the South of England. 


FREDERIC CHARLES EDEN [F. 1922-38] 


Frederic Charles Eden, who died on 15 July, at the age of eighty, 
was the son of Frederic Morton Eden, a Fellow of All Souls’ and agent 
to the Duke of Buccleuch. One wing of Boughton House, Northamp- 
tonshire, was assigned to the agent as his residence, and the circumstance 
of having spent his youth in that stately palace may well have con- 
tributed to the formation of Eden’s architectural mentality. Educated 
at Wellington and Keble College, Oxford, he acquired his chief pro- 
fessional training in the office of Bodley & Garner. Bodley, of whom 
he was accustomed to speak with affectionate reverence, exercised upon 
him a permanent influence. 


[he amount of architectural work carried out by Eden was incom- 
mensurate with his ability. He was for years in the front rank of 
ecclesiastical architects and held an acknowledged eminence in the 
small circle of those who specialised in church decoration. But 
adequate opportunity to show the full range of his powers never came 
to him: his reputation rests on those smaller works which are to be 
found beautifying churches, great and small, in all parts of the country. 
It rests, however, securely. Eden was, first and foremost, an artist— 
sensitive, fastidious and refined. He sought, not originality, but beauty, 
and held to his conception of it with unruffled steadfastness. From the 
many churches to which he contributed something—and he excelled 
in designing for a variety of crafts—it would be invidious, on a basis 
either of merit or importance, to select a few for special mention. It 
mus! suffice to name those three, in the adornment of which his ideals 
found their fullest expression : Blisland in Cornwall (an early work), 
North Cerney in Gloucestershire, and Elham in Kent. The latter 
may well rank as his finest work. 


I'len was capable also of charming domestic architecture and, both at 
Elham and North Cerney, his handiwork is evident in the village as 
Wwe!l as in the Church. At Ardeley, Hertfordshire, in front of a church 
wh. - interior is itself a notable testimonial to his skill, he laid out a 
ville green and built round it cottages and a village hall that are 
mocls of their kind. 


|), the design of stained glass, which he combined with architectural 
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practice, Eden aimed at translucency and purity of colour. Some of 
his windows may seem a little lacking in vigour, but the best of them 
have a chaste, impersonal beauty, that is both decorative and devotional, © 
with no taint of the banality that spoils much modern glass. The saints 
that figure in them never, for example, look like heroes : their coun- 
tenances are rather those of sanctified human beings—experienced, 
wise, benign. 

As an artist Eden had impeccable taste and an exquisite feeling for 
detail : he would decline or relinquish work rather than compromise 
over questions of design and execution. Though not a brilliant 
draughtsman, he drew rapidly and surely, with a technique well suited 
to his purpose. Taking great care over the choice of those entrusted 
with the carrying out of his designs, he demanded and obtained a high 
standard of finish. 


He rarely illustrated his works, however, partly because his critical 
sense never allowed him to feel wholly satisfied with them and partly 
because he abhorred any form of publicity. Genial and sociable in 
private life, he was too retiring to take a large part in professional 
affairs. But he was a shrewd observer, and the performances of his 
fellow architects he surveyed with detached and quietly critical interest : 
usually he said little, but he could be generous in praise and, of vulgarity 
or incompetence, caustic in condemnation. 


With a love of England—and he was not ashamed to proclaim his 
allegiance to Church and State as that of an old-fashioned High Church 
Tory—Eden combined an admiration for the arts of France and 
Italy. There was not a window of note in the country round Troyes 
with which he was not acquainted; much of Normandy and all of 
Brittany he knew intimately. But more and more, as he grew older, 
he found in Italy his spiritual home. He rarely failed to visit it, once 
and normally twice a year, with a select company of friends, finding 
in these holidays the greatest refreshment and pleasure. In London 
he lived and worked in a house in Bedford Square, which he had filled 
with beautiful things and in which he maintained a régime of frugal 
and somewhat meticulous bachelor comfort. He would dine by 
candlelight, perusing the latest detective story or reading in Latin from 
some antique publication of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


A few years before his death a stroke deprived him of the power to 
work. Though his faculties were unimpaired, his active life was over. 
Retiring to Ramsbury, he awaited the end with unrepining serenity. 
All his life he had had a singular capacity for making friends easily. 
The villagers who filled the church for his funeral service showed by 
their presence that this lovable characteristic remained with him to the 


last. 
S. E. D.B. 


Notes 


HOUSING MANUAL, 1944 


In the review of the Housing Manual, 1944, published in the 
October JouRNAL, reference was made to the fact that the superficial 
areas only of rooms were given, and not their dimensions. Our attention 
has been drawn to the fact that this was done deliberately so as to avoid 
any possible misuse of more detailed statements than the general 
statements of the Manual were meant to imply. 


EXAMINATION OF LICENTIATES TO QUALIFY FOR 
CANDIDATURE AS FELLOWS 


The Examination of Licentiates to qualify for candidature as Fellows 
was held in London and Edinburgh from 5 to 10 July 1944. The 
successful candidates were :— 


Duppinc, John W. M. 
Jones, John Harold. 
PALMER, Elias William. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
17 OcTOBER 1944 
Appointments 


Ministry of Works Codes of Practice Committee. 

Mr. C. Lovett Gill [F.], in place of Mr. H. M. Fairweather [F.], 
who has been appointed by the Minister of Works to succeed the late 
Sir Clement Hindley as Chairman. 


R.I.B.A. Code of Practice Committee on Finishings. 
Mr. O. Howard Leicester [F.], in place of Mr. H. M. Fairweather 
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R.A.B.A. Code of Practice Committee on Roofs. 

Mr. C. W. Hutton [.] as an additional member. 
British Standards Institution : Committee on Meter Space. 

Mr. J. H. Greenwood [4A.]. 
R.I.B.A. Representatives on the Council of the British School at Rome. 

Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [F.] and Mr. Basil M. Sullivan [F.]. 
R.I.B.A. Representative on Architects’ Registration Council. 

Mr. Cecil Burns [F.], in place of Mr. Joseph Addison [F.], who has 
resigned, 


Appointment of Committees and Study Groups 

The Council approved a recommendation of the War Executive 
Committee that the Town and Country Planning Committee should 
now be re-appointed. 

On the recommendation of the Library Reconstruction Committee a 
Committee has been appointed to consider the Provision of Pro- 
fessional Text and Reference Books. 

The Council also approved the appointment of Study Groups of the 
Architectural Science Board to consider ‘** Building Needs” and 
* Building Technique.” 


Code of Practice for the Construction of Flues and Chimneys 

It was reported that the R.I.B.A. had been invited to convene a 
Committee to prepare a Code of Practice tor the construction of Flues 
and Chimneys, and that the Walls Committee had been asked to 
undertake this work. 


Conference on Town and Country Planning Bill Convened 
by the C.P.R.E. 

It was reported that the President had nominated Mr. John 
Summerson [4.] to represent the R.I.B.A. at a conference on 21 Sep- 
tember convened by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
at which agreement had been reached regarding an amendment to 
the Town and Country Planning Bill designed to secure the preservation 
of buildings of architectural or historic importance. 


Formation of Taunton Group of the Bristol Society of 
Architects 
It was reported that a Taunton Group had recently been formed for 
the purpose of holding local meetings of members of the Bristol Soviety 
of Architects. 


Proposed Erection of Power Stations at Durham and Lincoln 
The Council decided to call the attention of the local Allied Societies 
to the public enquiries to be held in connection with proposals to erect 
power stations at Durham and Lincoln in order that they might 
consider whether it was desirable that they should be represented. 


Examination of Licentiates to Qualify for Candidature as 
Fellows 
The Officers of the Board of Architectural Education reported that, 
as a result of examinations held in London and Edinburgh, three 
Licentiates had qualified for the Fellowship. 


Obituary 
The Acting Secretary reported with regret the death of the following 
members and Students :— 

Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke [Hon. A.]. 

Edward William Harvey Piper [Hon. 

Alexander Lorne Campbell [F.]. 
Mr. Campbell was a past member of the Council. 

Alfred Cox [F.]. 

Sydney Edmund Eaton [F.}. 

George Alan Fortescue [F.]. 

Thomas Ashton Lofthouse [/.]. 

Charles Bulman Pearson [F.]}. 
Mr. Pearson was awarded a Medal of Merit in the Tite Prize 
Competition, 1906, and was Godwin Bursar for 1g2t. 

David Robertson [F.]. 

Herbert Shepherd [F.]. 
Mr. Shepherd was a former member of the Council and repre- 
sented the R.I.B.A. on the Committee of Management of the 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society. 

Joseph Berry, J.P. [Retd. F.}. 

John Priestley Briggs [Retd. F.|}. 

Herbert Frederick Tomalin [Retd. F.]. 

Bernard John Brown [4.]. Killed on active service. 

Francis Roland Foster [-1.]. 

Brendan Molloy [4A.]. 

Geoffrey Ronald Gilbertson Topham [-.]. 

Sheikh Abdul Hamid [Z.]}. 
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Peter Pewce 

Percy King Allen [Retd. L.]. 

Godtrey William Arnold [Student]. Killed on active service. 

Paul Edward Cleeve Napper [Student]. Killed on active service. 

William John Parsons [Student]. Killed on active service. 

Humphrey Peter Bowstead Wilson [Student]. Killed on 
service. 

Messages of sympathy have been conveyed to their relatives. 


active 


Membership 
Hon. Fellowship. 

The Council unanimously elected as an Hon. Fellow of the Institute 
Sir Alfred James Munnings, President of the Royal Academy. 

The Acting Secretary reported the acceptance of nomination | 
the Council for election as Hon. Fellows of the Institute by :— 

The Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, P.C., Prime Minister of the Dominion 

of New Zealand. 

The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, P.C., C.M.G., Prime Minisi- 

of the Dominion of Canada. 

Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C.. 

Minister of the Union of South Africa. 
Membership. 

The following members were elected : 

As Fellows (6), as Associates (8), as Licentiates 
Election November 1944. 

Applications for election were approved as tollows :— 

As Fellows (10), as Associates (21), as Licentiates (42). 

Election February 1945. 

Three applications for election as Fellows and 13 applications for 
election as Associates from overseas candidates were also approved. 
Reinstatements. 

The following ex-members were reinstated :— 

As Fellows : William Theodore Percival Bryce [Retd. F.]. 

Sefton Stockford Careless. 
As Associates: Walter Ernest Dobson [Retd. 4.]. 
Berkeley Lowndes Moir. 
Ralph Bertram Pearce. 
Harold Pittaway. 
Ernest Bower. 
Arthur Ernest King. 
Harold Edgar Robertson. 
Harold Samuels. 
Applications for Transfer to the Retired Members’ Class under Bye-law 15. 

The following members were transferred to the Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15 :— 

As Retired Fellows : Morrie Jacob Harris. 

David Thomson. 

As Retired Licentiate: Arnold Robinson Dearden. 
Resignations. 

The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 

Claude William Chambers [F.]. 
Eileen May Sherwell [4.]. 

Joseph John Clark [Z.]. 

Edgar Dugdale Dennis [Z.]. 

John Galt [Z.]. 

George Henry Goode [Z.]. 

Herbert Knight [Z.]. 

Lionel Hubert Parr Patten [Retd. L.]. 


P.R.S., Prime 


18). 


As Licentiates : 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION : DECEMBER 1944 
An election of candidates for membership will take place in December 
1944. The names and addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws are herewith published for 
the information of members. Notice of any objection or any other 
communication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
not later than Saturday, g December. 
The names following the applicant’s address are those of his pro- 
posers. 
AS HON. FELLOWS (3) 

Fraser: THE Rr. Hon. Peter, P.C., M.P., Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. 66 Harbour View Road, Northland, Wellington, New 
Zealand. Proposed by the Council. 

Kinc : THe Rr. Hon. Witttam Lyon Mackenzie, P.C., M.P., LL.D.. 
F.R.S.C., Prime Minister of Canada. ‘* Laurier House,’’ Ottawa. 
Canada. Proposed by the Council. 
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Su FieLD-MARSHAL THE Rr. Hon. JAN CuristiAan, P.C., C.H.. 
.. D.T.D., Prime Minister of South Africa. Doornkloof, 
ne, South Africa. Proposed by the Council. 

AS FELLOWS (10) 

BEN Eric SkipwortH [4. 1935], 88 Mosley Street. Manchester : 
; Styal Road, Heald Green, Cheshire. ‘The President and Hon. 
retary of the Manchester Society of Architects and applying 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Jesse: ALEXANDER GeorceE [4. 1922], Ministry of Food (Directorate 
Infestation Control) ; 22 South Terrace, South Kensington, 

W.7. Fillmore, J. B. Surman and W. T. Benslyn. 

Mincvrio: AntrHony, M.A., B.Arch., A.M.T.P.I. [.4. 192: 51, 18 
vymour Street, W.1; Bylands, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge. 
at. Professor Sir Charles Reilly, Dr. Charles Holden and 
P. Milne. 

Pat es: Ronarp Atrrep, Major R.E, [A. 1928]. Greenloaning,” 
vuuden Avenue. Bournemouth. Frederic Lawrence, A. 


ens and Philip Hardy. : 

Spenxcity : HuGu Caste [A. 1g29], 18 Seymour Street, 
\\.1 Crockham Hill, Edenbridge, Kent. Professor Sir Charles 
Reilly, Dr. Charles Holden and O. P. Milne. 

[UxsecLt : BeRNARD WILLIAM [4. 1921], 84 Grosvenor Square, W.1 ; 

lillcrest, Loudwater, Rickmansworth, Herts. Guy Church, 
?. M. Fraser and T. S. Tait. 

Wat ACE-BATEMAN Rosert, Major, M.C., C. pe G. [4. 1921], 
late of Guernsey, C.1. ; 61 East End, Redruth. Cornwall. Apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination :— 

DuppinG : JOHN WALTER MACKENzIE, The Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission ; North Lodge, The Park, Nottingham. J. H. Forshaw, 
1. CG. Howitt and W. A. Woodland. 

Jones : JoHN Haron, 121 Colmore Row, Birmingham 51 Emmanuel 
Road, Wylde Green, Warwickshire. H. P. Hing. J. B. Surman 
and Harley Robinson. 

Parmer: Mayor, Clock Chambers, London Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex ; 15 Queen Annes Grove, Bush Hill Park, 
Fntield. H. B. Elkington, C. W. Reeves and H. R. Bird. 

AS ASSOCIATES (35) 
The name of a school or schools after a candidate’s name indicates 
the passing of a recognised course. 

: RosBert [King’s Coll., Univ. of Durham], Newcastle-upon- 
Iyne), 8 Joannah Street, Sunderland. W. B. Edwards, C. A, 
Harding and P. C. Newcombe. 

Cottyer : [Special Final Exam.], 87 Broomhouse Read, 
Edinburgh 12. J. R. McKay, C. E. Tweedie and T. F. 
Maclennan. 

Cooper : GEORGE [Special Final Exam.], 35 Coronation Road, High 
Heath, Pelsall, Staffs. H. P. Hing and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Covcn : Miss Beryt Strantey [Univ. of London], 22 Dover Road, 
Birkdale, Southport, Lancs. H. O. Corfiato, J. Macgregor and 
C. G. Stillman. 

Dissav : Heinz [Final], 4 King Edward Mansions, 212a Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. George Checkley, Lt.-Col. G. Val Myer and 
James Cannell. 

Epwarvs : ARTHUR Mipp.eton [Final], 1 St. John’s Lodge, Harley 
Road, N.W.3. J. MacGregor, Theodore Fyfe and George 

_ Fairweather. 

E.uiorr: Epwarp Procrer, B.Arch. (Hons.) L’pool [Univ. of 
Liverpool], Brierley, Barnsley, Yorks. Professor L. B. Budden, 
J. E. Marshall and B. A. Miller. 

Essitemonr: Gorpon [Robert Gordon’s Tech. Coll.], 
* Cautens,”” Oldmeldrum, Aberdeenshire. J. B. Nicol, G. A. 
Mitchell and T. S. Sutherland. 

Freesron : THomas AnprEw [The Technical Coll., Cardiff], 209 
Lake Road West, Cardiff. Harry Teather, T. A. Lloyd and 
L. R. Gower. 

GreexrieLD : Lewis Bevit Gopwin [Final]. 26 Pond Place, S.W.3. 
Frederick Gibberd, A. F. B. Anderson and A. W. Kenyon. 


Grecory : FrepericK [Final], 155 Coronation Road, 
Great Barr, Birmingham 22a. Geoffrey Owen. A. J. Hope and 
L. Gale. 


Grose: Peter Jackson [Final], c/o County Architect’s 
Department, County Hall, Truro. John Bennett, Philip Tilden 
and J. Challice. 

Grovi : Donato Epwarp [Final], 146 Station Road, Wylde Green, 
near Birmingham. Herbert Jackson, L. FE. Harper and R. 
Savage, 


Jottey: Tuomas RicHarp, “ Britannic House,’ 
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HinDLE: Jan Macrarcine [Final], c/o The County Architect's 
Department, Park Street, Taunton, Somerset. Norman Jones, 
Leonard Rigby and L. S. Stanley. 

Hospis: CuHarves IREDALE [Final], Medway School of Art and 
Crafts, Rochester, Kent. S. J.: Wearing, F. H. Swindells and 
E. W. B. Scott. 

Hopcson : FREDERICK ARCHIBALD [King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne], 36 Corporation Road, Carlisle. J. H. 
Haughan, W. B. Edwards and Lt.-Col. A. K. Tasker. 

HoyLes: Frep Hornsy [Final], 12g Starling Road, Bury, Lancs. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d 
Lanpaw : Davin [Final], 167 Amhurst Road, Hackney, E.8.  E. C. 

Scherrer, R. F. Reekie and J. W. Hepburn. 

MacLauGHuin : Miss Mary Teresa, B.Arch. [Univ. Coll., Dublin], 
9 Breffni Terrace, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. Vincent Kelly. 
J. V. Downes and J. J. Robinson. 

MILts : KENNETH SypNEY, Dip. Avch. [The Poly., Regent Street, 
London], 110 Kingswood Road, Goodmayes, Ilford, Essex. 
L. D. Tomlinson, Joseph Addison and T. H. Hughes. 

: WILLIAM Porter [Special Final Exam.], 111 Roe Lee 
Park, Blackburn, Lancs. J. A, Coia, W. J. Smith and L. S. 
Stanley. 

Moya: [Arch. Assoc.], 4 Thurloe Street, South 
Kensington, S.W.7. Fredk. Gibberd, George Fairweather and 
A. W. Kenyon. 

PARKER: Cyrit Antony [Final], 1 Tempest Street, Lincoln. A. E. 
Eberlin, H. H. Dawson and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

: Basit ApRIAN [Final], 79 Windsor Lane, Burnham, 
Bucks. Joseph Addison, R. F. Reekie and E. C. Scherrer. 
SmirH : Eric Sipney [Special Final Exam.], 7 Avenue Studios, Sydney 

Close, S.W.3. Bertram Carter, S$. C. Foulkes and Robert Cromie. 

SOUTHALL : REGINALD Epwarp JosepH [Special Final Exam.], ‘* The 
Shingles,” Belbroughton Road, Blakedown, Kidderminster. 
G. E. Pepper, F. H. Heppel and J. B. Surman. 

Sparrow: Ronatp James [Special Final Exam.], ‘ Oatlands,” 
Elmstead Market, Nr. Colchester, Essex. D. W. Clark, Marshall 
Sisson and C. W. Box. 

STEDHAM: RonaALp ARTHUR [Final], 8 Manor Road, Upperby, 
Carlisle. Kenneth Palmer, A. F. Bryan and G. A. Cope. 

Taytor : ALASTAIR ANDERSON [Final], Cairnryan,’’ Fallside Road, 
Bothwell, Lanarkshire. C. E. Monro, Lt.-Col. Alexander Cullen 
and W. J. Smith. 

THomas STEPHEN [Special Final Exam.], Bella Vista,” 
Clevedon Road, Newport, Mon. C. F. Bates. A. G. Lynham and 
Lt.-Col. E. H. Fawckner. 

Warp: ArtHuR Nevitte, B.Arch.Hons. [Univ. of Liverpool], 54 
Stocks Lane, Penketh, Warrington. Professor L. B. Budden, 
Professor Sir Charles Reilly and L. H. Keay. 

Warinc : ArNoLp SHAw [Final]. 82 Highfield Lane, Southampton. 
Hubert Bennett, Herbert Collins and Ingalton Sanders. 

Witson : GRANvILLE Howarp [Univ. of London], 27 Crosbie Road, 
Birmingham 17. L. S. Stanley, Professor A. E. Richardson and 
H. O. Corfiato. 

WortTHINGTON : CuirForD [Final], County Architect’s Department, 
County Hall, Chichester. C. G. Stillman, J. L. Denman and 
S. H. Tiltman. 

Wricut: Freperick [Final], Municipal Offices, 11 Broad Street, 
Aberdeen. <A. B. Gardner, J. A. O. Allan and J. B. Nicol. 

AS LICENTIATES 

CLoKE : DOoNALD GEORGE Wituram, 30 Ashling Crescent, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants ; ‘* The Croft,” Durrington, Wilts. A. E. T. Mort 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Hampshire and Isle 
of Wight A.A., under Bye-law 3 (a). 

Harron: FRANK, c/o Messrs. E. O’Sullivan (Kenley), Ltd.. 
St. Mary Cray, Kent ; ‘‘ Dormers,” 41 Clarendon Way, Marlings 
Park, Chislehurst, Kent. Applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Hanp: WriiiAM REGINALD (now Major R.E.), Engineer and Sur- 
veyor’s Department, Godstone R.D.C., Oxted, Surrey ; ‘‘ Granta,” 
Peter Avenue, Oxted. E. G. Allen and W. R. Davidge and 
applying for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Jounson : THomas RansrorbD, Air Ministry Works Directorate ; 11 


Rectory Terrace, Newhampton Road East, Wolverhampton. 
Arnold Silcock and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

> Bridge Street, 
Northampton ; 6 Spencer Parade, Northampton. F. H. Allen, 
Lt.-Gen. Sir John Brown and Walter Rosser. 
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Lopcz: Francis GranamM, 26 Howard Walk, East Finchley, N. 
Stanley Hamp, T. E. Scott and T. W. Snailum. 

: Henry Hucues, The Town Hall, Swinton, Lancs. ; 

“* Oulston,” Worsley Road, Worsley, Lancs. Ernest Prestwich. 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie and Hubert Bennett. 

Percy : SranLey Frank, Godstone R.D.C. Offices, Oxted, Surrey ; 

** Langdale,” Rabies Heath Road, Bletchingley, Surrey. E. G. 

Allen and applying for nomination by the Council under Bye- 

law 3 (d). 

WarREN : GEORGE ARCHIBALD, 72 Hay Lane, Kingsbury, N.W.9 ; 

32 Rudyard Grove, Mill Hill, N.W.7. G. R. Griffiths, H. E. 

Moss and Robert Bennett. 

Watt-Low : ArtHuR Mackenzie, 366 Kings Park Avenue, Bankhead, 

Rutherglen, Lanarkshire. Col. G. G. McLean, Col. J. M. 

Arthur and B. C. Deacon. 


ELECTION : MARCH, 1945 

An election of candidates for membership will take place in March 

1945. The names and addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 

names of their proposers, are herewith published for the information of 

members. Notice of any objection or any other communication 

respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., not later than 

Saturday, 24 February 1945. 

The names following the applicant’s address are those of his propasers. 
AS FELLOW (1) ~ 

Butter: Austin Ricuarp [A. 1924], 51 Grange Road, Toorak, 

Melbourne, Australia. P. A. Oakley, Leighton Irwin and C. E. 

Serpell. 

AS ASSOCIATES (3) 

The name of a school or schools after a candidate’s name indicates 

the passing of a recognised course. 

Cuunc : Ki-Cuer, B.Arch; [Univ. Coll., Auckland, N.Z.], 105, 

Vincent Street, Auckland, C.1, New Zealand. Applying for 

nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Hanson: Apert Henry Atrrep [Passed a qualifying Exam. 

approved by The R.A.I.A.], 27 Abbott Street, Coogee, N.S.W., 

Australia. Professor Leslie Wilkinson, Professor A. S. Hook and 

H. E. Budden. 

Mo.oosnoy: SuerirF A. [Final], 26 Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 

Hill, Bombay, India. S. S. Reuben, J. L. Mulvaney and B. E. 

Doctor. 


Notices 


INFORMAL MEETING, TUESDAY, 12 DECEMBER 1944 
An Informal Meeting will be held on Tuesday, 12 December 1944, 
at 5.30 p.m., when Mr. T. P. Bennett, C.B.E. [F.], will read a Paper 
on “ The Architect and Organisation of Post-War Building.” 


THE R.I.B.A. REGISTER OF ASSISTANTS 
SEEKING ENGAGEMENTS 
Members and Students of the R.1.B.A. and the Allied and Associated 
Societies are reruinded that a Register of Assistants seeking engagements 
is kept at the offices of the Royal Institute. 
An assistant, seeking employment should obtain from the Acting 
Secretary R.I.B.A. the necessary application form on which particulars 
must be given as to the applicant’s age, qualifications, salary required, 
references, etc. 
The application must be renewed each month unless the applicant 
has meanwhile obtained employment. This may be done either by 
means of a letter or by a telephone message. 
Architects, whether members of the R.I.B.A. or not, will be furnished 
on application with the names and addresses of persons desiring 
employment as assistants, improvers or clerks of works as the case 
may be. Architects applying for assistants should give the following 
particulars of their requirements : (1) whether temporary or permanent 
engagement ; (2) junior or senior assistants ; (3) particulars of duties 
and style of work; (4) salary offered. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the Fellow- 
ship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage of the next 
election they should send the necessary nomination forms to the Acting 
Secretary R.I.B.A. as soon as possible. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

By a resolution of the Council passed on 4 April 1938, on and after 
1 January 1939 all candidates whose work is approved will be required 
to sit for the examination, which will be the design portion of the 
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Special Final Examination, and no candidates will be exempted fr 
the examination. 

Note.—The above resolution will not affect Licentiates of o 
60 years of age applying under Section IV, C'suse 4 (c) (ii) of ft 
Supplemental Charter of 1925. 

THE USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE 

In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 4 
members whose names are on the Statutory Register are advised 
make use simply of the title “* Chartered Architect ” after the R.1.B 
affix. The description “ Registered Architect ” is no longer nece:sa 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the following have ceased of 
members of the Royal Institute :— 
As Associates 
JosepH BLACKFORD 
WisH DAvies 
WILLIAM MICHAEL TRACEY PARSONS 
JOHN STEEL 
WILLIAM Care WALKER. 
As Licentiates 
ALVAN CLAUDE BURRELL 
Joun Easton 
ALFRED JOHN GURNEY 
Joun HinsHELWooD 
FRANK RALPH PRIEST 
GeorGE Davip TAyLoR 
Percy SHEPPARD WORTLEY. 
As Retired Licentiates 
Ernest WILLIAM CHENNELLS 
CHARLES RICHMOND ROWLAND CLARK. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of address, partnership a 
partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office accommodatia 
and personal notices other than for posts wanted as salaried assistants for whi 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 

PRACTICES 

Mr. Currorp [F.] has been appointed Planning Ca 
sultant to the Government of Gibraltar. 

Mr. W. R. H. Garpbner [F.] has resumed practice at g Cecil Squar 
Margate, Kent, on being released by the Air Ministry and will } 
glad to receive current trade catalogues. 

Mr. GeorceE Lowe [4.] is now carrying on his practice at 8 Prina 
Street, Storeys Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, and would be glad to recei 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Major Bastt C. Deacon, F.R.I.B.A., announces that a partnersh 
has been arranged between him and Major Charles Gude, P.A.S. 
of the firm of Messrs. Usher & Anthony, of Bedford. The practid 
will be continued as heretofore from addresses at g St. Paul’s Squat 
Bedford (Tel. 3383 Bedford), and 85 George Street, Luton (Tel. 16 
Luton), under the style of Deacon & Gude, Architects and Surveyor 

Messrs. UnswortH, GouLDER & Bostock closed their offices at 4 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, in December 1939, and Major A. 
Goulder has since retired. 

The remaining partners, Major Gerald Unsworth, M.B.E., M. 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Robert Bostock, M.A., L.R.I.B.A., have opens 
temporary offices at 8 Queen’s Gate Place, S.W.7 (telephone numba 
WEStern 7882). The firm will in future be known as Messrs. Unswort 
& Bostock. 


FELLow re-establishing office in West End, has offer of excelleagy 


accommodation more than adequate for his immediate needs. Will} 
pleased to hear from another member wishing to share accommodatid 
and office facilities. Rooms would be furnished but space could 1 
made for second architect’s furniture——Write Box No. 2310, ¢/ 
Acting Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER with well established practice in growing seaside 
seeks assistant with view to partnership.—Box No. 2510, c/o Secreta 
R.LB.A. 

WANTED 

Memeer in J orces overseas wishes to buy copy E. and O.E., plannil 
handbook or Rees, Plan requirements of buildings or Architedf 
Journal Planned Information.—Offers to Box No. 2410, c/o Actifl 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

MEMBER wants two copies Theory and Elements of Architecture, Atkins 
& Bagenal. Please state price and condition of copy.—Box 10 
c/o Acting Secretary, R.1.B.A. 
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